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A wound is as strong as the connective tissue that holds it 
together...and the maximum strength of a wound is reached 
more rapidly when the diet contains liberal amounts of 
protein for growth of connective tissue.’ 

Cheese, long recognized as an excellent and concentrated 
source of easily-digested milk protein, simultaneously pro- 
vides generous amounts of calcium, phosphorus and other 
nutritionally important minerals and vitamins. 

Cheese is likewise indicated for its high protein value 
in the geriatric diet’ and whenever low tissue protein 
stores are suspected, not only in poorly healing wounds 
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but also in patients with bed sores, chronic bullous dis- 
eases, atopic dermatitis, and senile pruritus.” 

The wide variety of Borden cheeses lends itself to a 
diversified diet—from main dishes based upon popular 
Cheddar and Swiss or refreshing salads with soft Cottage 
or Cream cheese—to epicurean Camembert or Liederkranz 
Brand that add a tangy finish to the meal. 

High palatability, pleasing texture and delicious flavor, 
characteristics of Borden cheeses, stimulate the appetite 
and contribute to greater eating enjoyment for both the 
convalescent and other members of the family. 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Popular 
Christmas Project 


teaches 2 techniques 
an 1 cookie lesson 


Golden-yellow Fluffo 
makes each step clearer, 
gives better results 


Here's a recipe that lets you cover a lot of ground 
. can easily be adapted to the experience level of 
your class. You can even go on to decorating tech- 
niques if your syllabus and age group permits it. It’s 
a fun lesson, and timely too... the cookies make 
attractive presents. 

Fluffo is specially useful in a project like this—its 
golden color makes it a visual aid in teaching good 
techniques. You can actually show how it blends 


with other ingredients, making each step clearer. 1 cup Fluffe 
cups suger cups sifted cll-purpese flour 
2 eggs tsp. beking powder 
shortening, a new combination of meat fats and Blend Fluffo and oo oot 
Pow 


der and salt. att and 
salt; add to mixture, Divide beki 
Rolled Cookies: to one in helt. 


veloped in which the fat molecules are broken apart half 
mee or almond extract, ET Oran 
vide and roll, part’ at a Paper and chill thorou 


and recombined in a directed molecular rearrange- 

ment. Only the finest, carefully selected ingredients Cool ‘and bake on sreased baking shes wed board to thick. 
can be used. The golden-yellow color is derived from - . Makes about 3 
pure carotene. 

The result is a bland, 
odor-free shortening, with 
greater plasticity, top 
digestibility and the best 
keeping qualities. Fluffo is 
formulated to blend better, 
to give you a new kind of 
cooking results. You'll find 
it a great help in your class- 
room. (Fluffo is not a table 
spread, of course!) 


vegetable oils. A special patented process was de- 
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(4) raisins tsp. and “ tbsp. 
to tsp. pepperm 
3 cocoa, stirred entract, “a cup chopped Pecans and 


3 tbsp. w 
Drop by teaspoon arm water 
I 3-3% dozen soshien sreased baking sheet, bake as above. Makes 


Aren’t you eager to see how Fluffo works? 
You can, right away — use this handy coupon below! 


©1955, The Procter & Gamble Company 


The Procter & Gamble Company 
Box 687 

Cincinnati 1, Ohio 

Please send me without charge the 


copies of Milustrated Basic Pastry 


FREE TEACHING POSTER — illustrated Basic Postry Lesson 
AIDS Important steps in pastry technique illustrated and 
explained . . . the sort of visual aid that shows your 
students “how.” Six clear “step-by-step” pictures. 


Procter & Gamble wants t 
start in baking and fry- = rying 3 Ib. demonstration of Fluffo 
ing with Fluffo. Here's Nine pages of basic information and teaching ma- O : 

what you'll get when you terial, eleven pages of recipes with simple, interesting 

send us the coupon at Variations. Get as many copies as you need. 

the right: DEMONSTRATION SUPPLY 


3 Ib. Can of New Golden Fluffo. 
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Your Household Treasure 
Send for FREE TEACHING AIDS 
. . . Student folders on Housekeeping 
and Good Grooming. 


Both Arm & Hammer Brand and Cow Brand 

Baking Soda are excellent and efficient clean- 
ing agents, yet cost only pennies a box. They have been known for over 
100 years for their purity, uniformity of quality, efficiency, and economy of 
use. Baking Soda is used as a leavening ingredient in making baked products 
of the highest quality; it extinguishes small grease fires—physically by 
smothering the flame and chemically by releasing carbon dioxide which shuts 
off oxygen from the flame. It is also a product that should be kept readily 
available on the bathroom shelf for many first-aid uses as well as regular 
care of the teeth—for Arm & Hammer Brand and Cow Brand Baking Soda 
are both acceptable to the Council on Dental Therapeutics of the American 
Dental Association for use as a dentifrice. 


Home Economics Department 366-367 
ARM & HAMMER BRAND AND COW BRAND BAKING SODA 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc. 10 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


To do the best possible ironing 
job, it is essential te keep the sole- 
plate of an iron immaculately 
clean. For starch or other materials 
which often stick to an iron may 
cause wrinkling or discoloring of 
the piece being ironed. 
Te clean the soleplate of an iron 
the Baking Soda way, make sure 
the iron is barely warm or com- 
pletely cold; then simply follow 
these 4 easy, simple steps: 
1. Dampen clean cloth slightly and 
dip in dry Baking Soda. 
2. Rub spot or spots on soleplate 
until they disappear. 
3. Wipe with damp, clean cloth; 
then dry. 
4. Rub lightly over waxed paper. 
Baking Seda is completely non- 
abrasive and so cannot mar or 
scratch the smooth even surface of 
the iron. 
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Tide Washday Notes +2 


Even pleated Dacron skirts 
can be washed in automatic washers! 


As you know, today’s automatics are designed to do far 
more jobs than your students imagine. Even pleated Dacron 
skirts keep crisp with a short turn in the automatic and with 
a good fast “wetting out” synthetic detergent like Tide. 


*DuPont Trademark 


HAVE YOU GIVEN THIS INTERESTING DEMONSTRATION? 


Dissolve Tide in worm (105°F.) water. 
dyes, finishes and trimmings may not Set washer for short washing cycle. ing helps set pleats, provides greatest 
ve woshabiel. These instructions apply Woshing time should not exceed 2-3 freedom from wrinkling, helps elimi- 
to pure Dacron or blends with o minutes. if avtomatic with “fine fabric nate ironing. For automatic drying, 
cycle” is used, eliminate fina! spin. check dryer instruction book. 


An important factor in the washing of Dacron in automatics — 
the “wetting power” of the detergent used. 


The quicker a detergent “wets out" the of sudsless detergents. Tide, with its full- 
fibers—that is, displaces the air around them action suds, goes to work far faster .. . 
—the more efficiently automatics with their that’s why Tide is so much better suited 
carefully timed cycles are able to work. This to the carefully timed washing cycles of 
is especially important in the case of Dacron automatic washers. 

and other man-made fibers that must be Tide is recommended by the makers of 25 
washed quickly, and in warm water only. automatic washers. In their machines, Tide 
Laboratory tests prove that there is a marked not only washes cleaner than any leading 
difference between the “wetting power” of sudsless detergent, but Tide costs only half 
normal-sudsing detergents like Tide, and that as much to use. 


These leading manufacturers put a free box of Tide in every new machine. 
They want their automatics to give the best results possible. 


| General Electric One Minute 


This is the second of @ series of Washdey Notes from Tide Asmerice fever te fer eulomatic wether: A Product of 
Clip this page fer reference. For reprints, write Tide, P. 0. Bex 296, Cincinnati 1, Obie. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


SELF... 


Your Three Roles 
as an Army Dietitian— 


e YOU PLAY three roles as an Army Dietitian — and 
star in each! 

ein your first role you serve humanity. You work 
in modern, well-equipped Army hospitals with a top 
group of dedicated professional men and women. Your 
performance is further enhanced by fine specialized ex- 
perience in the latest techniques and developments of 
your field. 

e In your second role you serve your country. You wear 
the uniform of an Army officer and enjoy all the privileges 
and prestige of military status. Your insignia mark you 


Women’s Medical 
Specialist Corps 
U.S. ARMY 
MEDICAL SERVICE 


as one who uses her professional skills for the direct 
benefit of the nation. 


e In your third role you serve yoursel/...with the many 
opportunities for personal development that come to an 
officer in the Women's Medical Specialist Corps. You 
have a chance to travel, meet interesting people, and 
extend your horizons. And you have the leisure to 
enjoy these things—with a yearly 30 day paid vacation. 
e Make your career personally and professionally com- 
plete. Star as an Army Dietitian — serving humanity, 
country and self. For full details, fill out the coupon below, 


Please send me further information on my opportunt- STUDENT, 
ties as a Dietitian in the United States Army ip toed 


Check f also interested in training opportunities 


Nome 
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do your students kno 
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INSTANT RALSTON 


(QUICKEST COOKIN’ CEREAL THERE IS) 


makes sensational 


If you're on the lookout for a different and FREE TEACHING AIDS 
delicious breakfast dish to pass along to your students, Instant Ralston is also used 
ty your in dozens of other appetizing 

Ralston SNAPJACKS are the most delectable recipes. Send for your Home 
breakfast discovery since flapjacks. They're unusual, Economist's Kit containing Rol- 
nuirtiows, delicious end ston's recipe booklet and other 

Simply cook 10-second instant Ralston, ice it, teaching aids. These materials 
slice it, fry it with ham, bacon or sausages, and serve are available in quantity upon 
piping hot with maple syrup. Snapjacks will snap any request 
lagging appetite to attention. 


Instant Ralston 


RALSTON PURINA CO., NUTRITION SERVICE SH-2 
CHECKERBOARD SQUARE, ST. LOUIS 2. MO. Write for Kit +C4570 
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And the foods and drinks you sweeten with calorie- 
free Sucary. simply can't be told from sugar-sweet- 
ened dishes. You can bake, boil, can, or freeze with 
Sucaryt . .. without losing delicious sweetniss in 
the process. And now Sucaryt has been improved 
to permit sweetening to levels never before possible 
with « non-caloric sweetener . . . with complete free- 
dom from aftertaste! 


TABLETS + LIQUID + POWDER 


, AND CALCIUM FORMS FOR LOW-SAILT DIETS 


4 
V. 
UT 

| ,* tak “stricted dies * 

with of all San be Pleasy 

Improved new dish, Te if you 

recipe bookle This be. NOW Dossibi, 
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The following statement by the United States 
Department of Agriculture merits careful reading 
by all AHEA members: 

Washington, September 15, 1955 


Three Branches Established for Home Economics Research: 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture today announced 
establishment of three branches for home economics investi- 
gations. Programs of these branches will deal, respectively, 
with research on human nutrition, clothing and housing, 
and household economics. 

Creation of the three branches followed a study of recom- 
mendatiims made by a 15-member home economics research 
advisory committee, which met in Washington in July. On 
August 9, this committee, reporting upon its actions, sug- 
gested to the Department that the current pregram in home 
economics research be expanded and that work be initiated 
on many problems not now receiving attention. 

As a result of today’s action, clothing aad household 
equipment research will continue. As work on current 
projects is completed, studies will be undertaken on problems 
given high priority by the advisory conimittee. Earlier this 
year it was announced that the Department was considering 
proposals to shift funds from the clothing and household 
equipment work in order to expand nutrition research. This 
will not be done in order that the high priority recommenda- 
tions of the advisory committee on clothing and household 
equipment may be implemented. 

In its recommendations to the Department the home 
economics committee listed priorities for expansion in the 
present work on home economics as well as for new work 
on problems not now receiving attention. In textiles and 
clothing, for example, 13 different recommendations were 
made with highest priorities given to studies on launder- 
ability of present-day fabrics, fabric construction in relation 
to serviceability of floor coverings, and improved methods 
to determine serviceability. Eight specific recommendations 
were made in the field of housing and household equipment 
research, with highest priorities on temperatures and other 
specifications for ironing new fabrics, functional house plans, 
and farm household water requirements. 

The three research branches follow closely the lines in- 
cluded in the advisory committee's recommendations. Their 
establishment is expected to strengthen the Department's 
administrative organization for home economics research. 
In developing their programs, the branches will take account 
of the recommendations of research advisory committees, 
and as phases of research now under way are completed, 
consideration will be given to problems given high priorities 
by the committees. 

In the human nutrition research branch will be centered 
the work on composition and nutritive value of foods; human 
nutritional requirements and the body's response to nutri- 
ents, foods, and diets when eaten in varying amounts 
and prc ions; cooking quality and utility of foods and 
factors t affect these; and the development of improved 
procedures and conditions for household processing and 
storage of foods. 

Work of the clothing and housing research branch will 
include studies into the quality and utility of fabrics, cloth- 
ing, and household textile articles for different household 
purposes; kinds and characteristics of housing and house- 


hold equipment needed to meet family requirements for 
efficient housekeeping and comfortable living; and de- 
velopment of information basic to improved use and care of 
clothing, household textiles, the house and its equipment 
and facilities. 

Investigations in the household economics research branch 
will include levels of food consumption and nutritive value 
and economy of customary diets of various population 
groups; patterns of rural family expenditures and household 

uction for family use; economic problems of house- 

management, including the effect of the economic situa- 
tion on family living; and application of economic and 
other scientific information to the development of recom- 
mendations for effective and economical use of food and 
other family resources for higher levels of living. 

With the release of the above statement by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture comes a realiza- 
tion that some progress has resulted from the Asso- 
ciation’s efforts to secure on the federal level a more 
adequate and balanced program of home economics 
research. Though not explicitly stated, it seems 
that the title “Home Economics Research” has su- 
perseded “Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
Research” as the official designation for the unit 
encompassing the three branches of home economics 
research. Those in the Department of Agriculture 
should be commended for this change. 

The release further seems to imply that a bal- 
anced program of home economics research will 
now become a reality through the reinstatement 
of funds for clothing and household equipment 
research and the development of projects based 
upon recommendations of the USDA Advisory 
Committee. However, one must recognize that only 
the ultimate program of projects of the three 
branches and an analysis of allocation of funds will 
indicate to what extent the recommendations of 
the Committee will have been implemented. 

In the interim, a subcommittee of the AHEA’s 
special research committee, under the direction of 
Hazel Kyrk, is reviewing the broad needs of re- 
search relating to home economics at the federal 
level. Another is looking critically at all federal 
level research programs related to home economics. 
Their reports will serve as a basis for further action 
by the Association. Recognizing how valuable an 
informed legislative body was to the gains which 
have been made, every member of AHEA can give 
further help by commending her congressmen and 
discussing with those legislators now at home the 
need for basic research in home economics and 
how it will help the families of this nation achieve 
a fuller, more productive and satisfying life. 

Home economics research must move forward.— 
Rutu L. Bonpe, Chairman AHEA Advisory Com- 
mittee on Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
Research and AHEA Committee on Federal Re- 
search Related to Home Economics. 
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NCE upon a time, when I was writing a 
syndicated radio program for the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, a station manager in the 
Middle West wired for 10,000 copies of a bulletin I 
had mentioned. It may have been something on con- 
venient kitchens or home canning; at any rate, it 
was written by home economists of the USDA. 

But I didn’t believe that station had 10,000 
listeners—let alone 10,000 who would send for a 
bulletin. I showed the telegram to the chief. “Look 
at this,” I said. “I'm not that good!” “No,” he 
agreed (almost too readily I thought), “but maybe 
the bulletin is. Still, that’s a lot of requests. Better 
check.” 

A few days later a large carton was brought to 
my office. On it was printed: “post CARDS AND 
LETTERS, 10,673. count 'em!!” 

That incident and many others even more im- 
pressive have convinced me that home economics 
reaches everybody. In fact, if the editor of the 
Journat or Home Economics had agreed, this 
article could have been written in one sentence: 
The scope of home economics is world-wide; direct- 
ly or indirectly, it affects more than 165 million 
people in the United States and hundreds of thon- 
sands in other parts of the world. 

But since the Journat editor wouldn't be satisfied 
with “unsubstantjated facts and figures,” I have 
interviewed a few key home economists in differ- 
ent fields. We shall see whether the results bear 
out my original statement. 


Facts and Figures on the Scope and Influence of Home Economics in the USA 


Home Economics Unlimited 


Josephine Hemphill 


Miss Hemphill, a free-lance writer in Washing- 
ton, D. C., was formerly with the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, where she started the popular 
five-day-a-week syndicated radio program for 
homemakers and took part in many broadcasts of 
the “National Farm and Home Hour.” Her work 
witn private industry has included writing the 
scripts for a national radio program, “Our Daily 
Food,” sponsored by a large food company. 


many community enterprises. They work with 
state nutrition councils, teach Red Cross leadership 
training courses in nutrition, serve as local leaders 
in Extension programs, conduct housing studies, 
help distribute clothing in local welfare programs. 
Some are homemaking consultants for Girl Scouts 
and other youth groups, or “advisers” to school girls 
who want to learn more about homemaking careers. 

Other volunteers, besides taking over jobs linked 
directly to home economics, serve on local school 
boards, work with PTA, church groups, the YWCA, 
League of Women Voters, and other civic organi- 
zations, and find time to co-operate with s@ch proj- 
ects as those sponsored by the United Nations 

And then there are thousands of efficient, practic- 
ing homemakers, also home economists, whose good 
influence in their families and neighborhoods 
nobody can deny. 


High School Teachers 


How Many Home Economists? 


Besides the estimated 64,000 employed home 
economists shown in the summary that appears on 
page 655, hundreds of other women with home 
economics degrees are serving as volunteers in 


In 1953-54, home economics teachers in public 
high schools taught about 2,750,000 students. Of 
this number 2,100,000 were boys and girls enrolled 
in regular day classes—nearly 800,000 of them tak- 
ing part in vocational home economics programs 
reimbursed from federal vocational education funds. 
In addition to these young people, high school 
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home economics instructors also taught 551,000 
adults enrolled in evening or part-time classes re- 
imbursed from federal funds, plus an unreported 
number in adult education schools and classes not 
repaid from such funds. 

Private and parochial high schools also empha- 
size home economics training. A 1954 survey of 
Catholic high schools showed that 212 out of 322 
offered homemaking courses; in some co-educational 
schools, boys as well as girls took a required 
course called “Christian Family Living.” 

In public high school homemaking courses young 
people learn practical skills they can use in every- 
day living; equally important, they gain an under- 
standing of human relationships that will help 
them meet effectively the situations that come up in 
personal, family, and community life. Says a home 
economist with the U.S. Office of Education: 


In a country like ours, where new ideas and new products 
are introduced practically every day, we can't expect the 
younger generation to learn in their parents’ homes all there 
is to know about homemaking. Parents and home economics 
teachers have a double responsibility: To train girls and 
boys to recognize the enduring aspects of home and family 
living, and to reco, aze and accept those changes that will 
mean a better way of living. 


Home economics courses are geared to the needs 
and interests of boys and girls of different ages, 
different family and community backgrounds, and 
include many kinds of home experiences. For 
young people who marry early, high school instruc- 
tion in such homemaking responsibilities as the 


following is of special benefit: 


Management of the house; conservation and wise use of 
energy, time, and money by family members 

Selection and purchase of goods and services for the 
individual and for the home; consumer responsibility 

Selection, purchase, preparation, serving, conservation, 
and storage of food for the individual and the family 

Selection, purchase, care, renovation, and construction of 
clothing 

Selection and care of the house and of different rooms 
and their furnishings; selection, use, and care of equipment 
for individual and family use 

Maintenance of health and home safety; home care of 
the sick, and first aid 

Maintenance of satisfactory personal and family relation- 
ships 

Care and guidance of children 

Selection and provision of educational and recreational 
experiences by family members 


The high school homemaking program includes 
two national voluntary organizations: Future Home- 
makers of America and New Homemakers of 
America, both celebrating their tenth anniversaries 


November 1955 


this year. More than 1,750,000 young people have 
profited from FHA and NHA over the past 10 
years. In 1954-55, the 10,423 local chapters had a 
combined membership of 461,524. 

These organizatiors are sponsored by the Home 
Economics Education Branch of the U. S. Office 
of Education and the American Home Economics 
Association, and in the states by state departments 
of education. Both are part of the homemaking 
education programs in local schools. Teen-agers 
who belong to FHA and NHA take part in home 
and community activities concerned with family 
living throughout the nation and around the world. 
Says a former national president: 

Our projects may be as personal as preparing a recreation 
kit for our own family; as far-reaching as helping a family 
in Luxemburg with gifts sent through the World Christmas 
Festival. They may be as simple as a demonstration on 
Civil Defense, or as complex as a national project to pur- 
chase play equipment for children—infantile paralysis 
patients in the John A. Andrews Memorial Hospital at 
Tuskegee Institute. 


College Teachers and Administrators | 


About 500 colleges and universities in the United 
States grant degrees with a major in home eco- 
nomics; and more than 300 junior colleges and 
liberal arts colleges and universities offer some 
home economics. 

In 1953-54, in 430 of the degree-granting schools, 
home economics faculty members numbered 2,549; 
the total number of undergraduate home economics 
students was 66,826, including 62,611 women and 
4,215 men; and 8,840 degrees were granted to home 
economics majors—8,055 bachelor’s degrees, 743 
master’s, and 42 doctor's. 

The influence of home economics teachers ex- 
tends far beyond the classroom; through talks and 
publications they reach thousands who are not 
students. A home economics professor at a state 
university—whose household equipment bulletins 
have been distributed to the tune of probably over 
half a million copies—estimates that she addressed 
about 10,000 people last year in local, state, and 
national groups. Nearly all others on the staff also 
gave many talks, in addition to their work with 700 
students. 

A home economics professor at another state 
university reports that nearly 300,000 copies of her 
housing bulletins and circulars have been dis- 
tributed. Requests for more information, based on 
her housing research, “come in constantly from all 
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parts of the United States and from foreign 
countries.” 

Stimulated perhaps by the talks they have heard 
and the bulletins they have read, many people who 
are not students visit home economics research 
laboratories, test kitchens, sewing rooms, and home 
management houses. In 1953, in only 59 colleges 
and universities, more than 176,000 people made 
such visits. In a state with many citizens of Scan- 
dinavian descent, large groups and small make 
“almost daily pilgrimages” to the state college to 
see the beautiful lounge in the new home eco- 
nomics building. Writes the chairman of the related 
art department: 

The lounge does not wear a label, “Scandinavian.” Rather, 
we hope it reflects a comfortable, attractive, contemporary 
setting. Fabrics and rugs were handwoven in Sweden. 
Shelves hold our collection of handmade ceramics, mostly 
from Scandinavian countries. Our Swedish drop-leaf table 
is set with Swedish stainless steel, Dutch pewter tea and 
coffee sets, German Arzberg plain white china or the Finnish 
“Crown Band” in earthenware. Many people ask for sources 
of these and other furnishings, which are moderate in price 
and durable as well as beautiful. I feel that our building 
has real education yalue for both students and visitors. 


What better way to foster pride in a goodly 
heritage—or instill a feeling for beautiful surround- 
ings? 

Referring again to those figures for 1953 from 59 
colleges and universities, in that year nearly 600,000 
people who were not students took part in home 
economics workshops, conferences, study groups, 
and the annual “short courses” that are growing 
more popular every year. And last June, more than 
1,000 women attended the 29th Annual Rural 
Women’s Short Course at a southern state uni- 
versity. One faculty member was a home demon- 
stration agent just back from Beirut, where she had 
spent two years as home economics adviser to the 
Foreign Operations Administration. Many women, 
no doubt, are better-informed citizens as well as 
better homemakers because of her experience and 
teaching. 

An important and rather new field of education 
for home economists is teaching homemaking skills 
and understandings to cardiac patients and women 
otherwise disabled. Such teaching, offered at a 
university in a northern state, proved a boon for 
two young mothers injured in a tornado two years 
ago. The storm killed members of their families 
and destroyed their homes. Both women lost both 
their legs. 

When home economists at the university heard 
of their tragic need for help in new ways of home- 


making, a special five-day workshop was set up for 
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Home Economists 
Professionally Employed in the United States 
These figures have been compiled from informa- 


tion about the numbers of home economists 
known to be employed in certain kinds of posi- 
tions where lists or statistics are available. Where 
such lists do not exist, the numbers given are esti- 
mates based on available information and know!l- 
edge of the occupation concemed. The figures 
were assembled in September 1955 from the most 
recent data then available. 


Teachers in public high schools 26,000 


Teachers in private, parochial, and 

special secondary schools (including 

some Indian schools where elemen- 

tary grades are included) 508 
Teachers in nursery schools and kinder- 

gartens 250 
Teachers of adult classes in home 

economics 11,000 
Supervisors of home economics in 

public school systems 473 
College teachers, administrators, and 

research workers connected with 

colleges 3,442 
Research workers in the home econom- 

ics programs of the Agricultural 


Research Service of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture 140 


Extension Service workers 5,014 
Dietitians in hospitals 8,000 


Food service and institution adminis- 
tration workers 4,000 


Social welfare and public health workers 700 
Home economists in business 3,400 
Miscellaneous 1,000 


Total 63,927 


Sovcacts: Classifications of membership of American Home 
Econamice Association; U. Office of Education; Bureau 
of Indian Affairs; National Catholic Council on Home Eco 
nomics; Agricultural Research Service; Federal Extension 
Service; publications of the Women’s Bureau, Office of 
Education, and Office of Experiment Stations; Reral Elec 
trification Administration; American Red Cross; Family 
Service Association; private surveys; directories and 
catalogs; and communications from educationa) institutions. 
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the injured women and some other handicapped 
homemakers. They have made a splendid adjust- 
ment, reports the head of the home economics 
department. “It was sheer joy to watch the change 
from indifference and lethargy to lively in- 
terest.” 

Research Workers. Home economists are well 
aware that research must be the foundation for 
reliable subject matter in the homemaking field, 
and they are disturbed because so few home eco- 
nomics graduates are taking advanced work in 
sciences that prepare scholars for research work. 
To encourage those who are qualified for higher 
training, the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion awards two, sometimes three, research fellow- 
ships each year. One 1955-56 awardee is studying 
family life education; the other, on leave from the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, is continuing her 
preparation for research in nutrition. 

Although the number is small compared with the 
need, probably there are more men and women in 
the USDA than in any other one agency doing 
research under the home economics label. The 
home economics research branches of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service employ about 140 pro- 
fessional workers with special training in nutrition, 
experimental cookery, chemistry, physics, bacteri- 
ology, textiles, housing, household equipment, 
economics, and statistics. 

Present fields of research include investigations 
into the composition and nutritive value of food, 
human nutritional requirements, levels of food 
consumption of individuals and households, table 
quality of food; fabric quality, use and care of 
clothing, household textile articles; household 
equipment; the development of improved kitchen 
and farmhouse designs; and economic problems of 
rural families. 

USDA's State Experiment Stations Division, 
which administers federal-grant funds for research 
in the 48 states, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, 
employs three home economists in the central office. 
Others, on state and territorial staffs, may teach part 
time along with their laboratory work. 

Home economics research in the USDA is of 
course carried on for all consumers in the United 
States, but particularly for the more than M4 mil- 
lion homemakers “whose degree of success in buy- 
ing, and in managing time, energy, and goods, has 
an important bearing on the kind of living that the 
Nation's families enjoy.” 

Many homemakers profit from USDA work on 
such practical subjects as step-saving kitchens and 
energy-saving arrangements § equipment; stain 
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removal methods and functional clothing designs. 
Many families are better nourished because of 
USDA studies on vitamins, minerals, and amino 
acids, and quality- and nutrient-saving methods of 
home cooking and canning. 

USDA research findings of practical use are 
written up in popular bulletins that reach millions 
of people. During the past 30 years the Depart- 
ment has distributed more than 146,000,000 bulle- 
tins based on work done in the home economics 
laboratories. 

In addition to the 170 technical and popular 
publications currently in circulation, results of 
USDA home economics research reach the public 
through the Yearbook of Agriculture, with an esti- 
mated million readers; through charts, press re- 
leases, motion pictures, film strips, magazine and 
newspaper articles, radio and TV. Even the young- 
sters listen to radio programs when they're about 
food. Wrote a “Grateful Mother” to the USDA: 

After listening to your talk this noon, my young daughter 
informed me that she must “eat a good breakfast to start a 
good day.” Keep up the good work! 

Of course other home economics research, just 
as essential as that done in the USDA, is carried on 
in other government agencies; in colleges, universi- 
ties, and private industry. Research not only in 
foods and nutrition but also in housing, household 
equipment, textiles, and the field of family rela- 
tionships. 


Extension Workers 


The 5,000 home economists with the Extension 
Service—most of them county Extension agents 
and their assistants—are responsible for two educa- 
tional programs that reach more than 5 million 
homemakers in the United States and more than 
2 million 4-H Club boys and girls. These programs 
are part of the larger educational program adminis- 
tered by the Cooperative Extension Service of the 
USDA, the 69 land-grant colleges, and state and 
county governments. 

More than one and a half million women belong 
to the 65,454 home demonstration clubs. 

Each club selects its own volunteer leaders— 
homemakers trained by Extension agents to carry 
the latest research information to their neighbors. 
The underlying philosophy of home demonstration 
clubs is that “today’s home builds tomorrow's 
world”; the general aim, to strengthen home and 
family life by helping women become more effici- 
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ent homemakers and more effective individuals and 
citizens. 

In addition to more than 114 million club mem- 
bers, home demonstration agents and local leaders 
reach about 4 million more women, directly or 
indirectly, by Extension teaching methods. Through 
personal visits, public meetings, demonstrations, 
exhibits, and conducted tours, press releases and 
newspaper articles, radio and TV, they describe 
improved homemaking practices developed by 
public and private research and tell what's new 
in foods and nutrition, textiles and clothing, hous- 
ing, health and safety, family relationship studies, 
child care, family economics, marketing and con- 
sumer buying, community improvement, national 
and international affairs. 

Home demonstration clubs recognize no geo- 
graphical boundaries in their efforts to help build 
“tomorrow's world.” Extension homemaker groups 
in one state raised $550 this year toward scholar- 
ships for home economics students at the Uni- 
versity of the Ryukyus in Okinawa. Women in 
another state are providing five similar scholarships 
for Rural University at Vicosa, Brazil, where, as 
in Okinawa, the department of home economics 
was set up by an Extension worker from the 
United States. 

4-H Club work is Extension's educational pro- 
gram for young people. Through 87,000 local clubs 
in the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico, more than two million boys and girls be- 
tween 10 and 21 “learn by doing” many things that 
help them attain their goals of “character develop- 
ment and good citizenship.” Home-economics- 
trained volunteer leaders, under the direction of 
an Extension home economist, attend 4-H meetings, 
visit projects, and offer encouragement and sug- 
gestions where needed. 

Homemaking projects include meal planning, 
cooking, food preservation, home management, room 
improvement, clothing, health, nursing and first aid, 
child care, home industries, music appreciation, 
gardening, poultry raising, and many others. Even 
the 10-year-olds do an impressive amount of work. 
Without their help, how could the latest 4-H report 
include these staggering statistics: “Dishes pre- 
pared, 23,138,812. Meals cooked, 16,500,004.” 

Other young people in whom Extension home 
economists have an interest are those who have 
“graduated” from 4-H but don't feel quite at home 
in adult groups. For these young men and women 
Extension has a special program tailored to fit their 
needs. Also, for this age group, there is the Inter- 
national Farm Youth Exchange, formed in 1947 
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“for the purpose of developing international under- 
standing as a basis for peace.” 

Home economists predominate among the 300 
girls from the United States who have taken part 
in the IFYE program. About half are graduate 
home economists; most of the others have had some 
home economics training. In homes all over the 
world, in more than 30 countries, they have lived 
and worked as members of the family. 

As part of the IFYE program, young men and 
women from other parts of the world come to the 
United States and live in American homes, where 
they get acquainted with home-economics-trained 
mothers and daughters—and with husbands and 
fathers who appreciate such training. Said a 
turbaned young man from India, who spent a few 
months in the Middle West: 


The husbands like to do housework. Even in the best 
homes, I have seen the husband go into the kitchen, 
put on an apron, and help the wife with the dishes. That 
is the most astonishing custom I have observed in the 
United States! 


Dietitians and Institution Administrators 


The American Dietetic Association has more 
than 11,000 members, most of whom are home 
economists with further special training in dietetics. 
Almost 4,500 are employed in hospitals; about 770 
are teaching; and others are in community nutri- 
tion, school and college food service, commercial 
and industrial food service, or in commercial fields 
with food and equipment companies, radio, TV, 
magazines and newspapers. 

The difference between a dietitian and a food- 
service manager is not always clear; a person 
trained as a dietitian may take a position under 
either title. The typical dietitian is employed in a 
hospital; the typical nutritionist is in a government 
agency in public health work, or in a private 
agency. 

But no matter how they are classified, home 
economists with special training in dietetics are 
directly or indirectly helping millions of adults 
and children. Those working with the National 
School Lunch Program, which is designed “. . . to 
safeguard the health and well-being of the Nation's 
children .. .”, had a part in providing 1,800,000,000 
meals and milk snacks served last year to 11,000,000 
school children. 

A dietitian who writes a widely syndicated news- 
paper column on weight control estimates that she 
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has between 2,500,000 and 3,000,000 readers. Not 
nearly enough, she says, “for there are 30,000,000 
overweights!” Incidentally, she has more than one 
way of spreading the gospel of good nutrition. 
Seated beside the President of the United States, 
at a party given in his honor last spring by the 
Women's National Press Club, this dietitian evi- 
dently got in a few words on her favorite subject. 
In a thank-you note to his home economics dinner 
partner, the President wrote: “I enjoyed tremen- 
dously our conversation and hope I shall profit 
from what you told me about proper diets.” 

Eighteen chapters of the American National Red 
Cross employ nutritionists; about 300 other chap- 
ters have food and nutrition programs carried on 
by volunteers, many of whom are professional 
home economists; and more than 1,000 chapters 
train volunteers for group feeding work in Canteen 
Service and Disaster Operations. Says a Red Cross 
dietitian: 

Such activities are possible only because of the generous 
support of hundreds of volunteers—professional home 
economists, imbued with the spirit of service, who work for 
their communities quietly, faithfully, and efficiently through 
their Red Cross chapters. 


Institution administrators. Although there are 
no reliable statistics on the number of qualified 
dietitians who are food-service managers, several 
thousand are estimated to be in commercial and 
industrial food service and in colleges and uni- 
versities. (In many schools the food-service man- 
ager is called a dietitian, “so that parents may know 
a qualified person supervises the food.” ) 

Home economists trained in institution manage- 
ment may also manage all the living facilities of 
group housing as well as food services. Some home 
economists may act as consultants in setting up 
various institutional units. 

Food managers in commercial and industrial 
fields may be operating restaurants, cafeterias, or 
tearooms; or managing food services for hotels, 
clubs, camps, airlines, department stores, a local 
YWCA, or for such business organizations as 
factories, banks, insurance companies, service and 
utility companies, and the Government cafeteria 
system. Their duties, many and varied, “call for 
a well-trained and experienced person, able to per- 
form all phases of this complex but interesting 
work.” 

Food-service managers in colleges and universi- 
ties may have charge of residence halls, student 
union buildings, dining halls and cafeterias, and, 
in addition, may be teaching courses related to 
institution management. 
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In these days when people are eating one-fourth 
of their meals away from home—and thanks to 
home economists, learning more and more about 
what to eat to be well nourished—trained food- 
service managers have a tremendous influence on 
the nation’s health. Writes a director of dining 
halls, responsible for meals served to about 8,500 
people every day at a state university in the 
Far Northwest: 


Standards of food preparation, nutrition, and sanitation, 
which a homemaker regards of great vaiue for her house- 
hold, the institution manager directs on a larger scale. Her 
services may mean much to the health, comfort, and well- 
being of many people. 


Social Welfare and Public Health 


Home economists trained in social welfare and 
public health are employed by the federal govern- 
ment, by states, counties, cities, and towns. Many 
others are with voluntary agencies. 

The federal government has long recognized 
the important work of qualified welfare and public 
health home economists. In the U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, for example, 
the Public Health Service has two nutritionists in 
the main office, two in the field, and a dietitian in 
foreign service; the Children’s Bureau, two public 
health nutritionists in the main office and three in 
the field; the Bureau of Public Assistance, two 
assistance standards specialists who must be trained 
home economists as well as social workers. 

Social welfare. In state governments, home 
economists in welfare departments work on assist- 
ance standards and policy matters for public 
assistance, and sometimes also serve child welfare 
and some institution programs. About half of the 
state welfare departments employ home economics 
consultants. Certain state-administered institutions, 
such as correctional schools, may employ home 
economics teachers or dietitians who supervise the 
food programs. In recent years many welfare- 
trained home economists with state governments— 
like so many others with federal agencies and in 
cities and towns—have taken on additional Civil 
Defense duties. 

The following report from a senior home econo- 
mist in the Social Welfare Department of an 
eastern state gives some idea of the magnitude of 
the job: 

In a recent typical month this state, with a population 
of more than 15 million, spent about $23,000,000 for public 
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assistance alone; that is, monthly grants to individuals and 
families, including 453,117 persons. In addition, the state 
supports about 45,000 children in private foster homes or 
training schools, and over 200 persons in veterans’ homes. 
So you might say that in these programs alone, home 
economists helped in the care of about 500,000 persons. 

A home economist with a county department of 
public welfare says that the number of people 
affected by her work is “impossible to measure.” 
However, for the statistics-minded: 

In 1954 this county, population well over 600,000, spent 
$8,712,000 for care of foster home children and families on 
direct relief. It is public money. Therefore the home 
economist, who acts as consultant on budget needs, is 
giving a service to each and every taxpayer in the county, 
as well as to the 10,000 individuals who receive the money. 

This welfare homemaking consultant, in addition 
to her other duties, sends out 500 copies of a 
monthly newsletter she prepares for homemakers. 

Now let's hear from the Administrator of the 
Home Economics Program in a city Department 
of Welfare—a city of 8 million people with a wel- 
fare expenditure in 1954 of about $150,000,000 for 
assistance grants: 

In this Department there are 40 positions for home 
economists. These include the Administrator of Home Eco- 
nomics, her assistant, three home economists in service proj- 
ects, (Visiting Homemakers and Day Care Centers for 
Children), three home economists and four dictitians in 
shelters for adults and children, the Home Economics Field 
Supervisor and her assistant, and one home economist for 
each 6,000 cases in the 17 welfare centers in various parts 
of the city. The total number of persons under care at 
the present time—and thus benefitting directly or indirectly 
from our work—is approximately 300,000. These include 
families and unattached persons receiving service and/or 
financial aid through one of the following programs: general 
assistance ( Veterans and Home Relief) or Old Age Assist- 
ance, Aid to Dependent Children, Aid to the Disabled, and 
Aid to the Blind. 

Public health. In a western state with over 1214 
million people, the State Department of Public 
Health employs six full-time and one half-time 
public health nutrition consultants. Each full-time 
worker is responsible for general nutrition services 
in a specific part of the state and also for one 
special type of service, such as hospital planning 
or group work with overweights. 

In a north central state, in a county of more 
than four and a half million, the health depart- 
ment employs one staff member who directs all 
nutrition work. At headquarters she advises and 
consults with other department heads; in district 
offices and in the field she works with nurses, 
school principals, teachers, social workers, lunch- 
room managers, physicians, and nursing home oper- 
ators. She also takes part in clinics and child health 
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conferences and contributes nutrition information 
to a State Health Department publication and to 
county newspapers. 

In another state, in a city of over 3 million, the 
Visiting Nurse Association employs one nutrition 
consultant and one assistant, who work out of the 
main office and through nine local offices in various 
parts of the city. 

Both welfare and public health home economists 
work with private agencies—either as staff members 
or as volunteers. 

About 12 of the 260 member agencies of the 
Family Service Association of America have em- 
ployed home economists during the past few years. 
Member agencies lacking such specialists (like 
many other welfare agencies with no paid home 
economists on the staff) get homemaking help from 
volunteers and from bulletins on nutrition, meal 
planning, household budgets and the like, written 
by home economists who are experts in these sub- 
jects. No wonder a welfare worker was moved to 
write: “Your inquiry has made me ‘aware of the 
vast influence one home economist can have, and 
of the importance of training.” 


Home Economists in Business 


Business home economists—especially those asso- 
ciated with magazines, newspapers, radio and TV— 
have exceptional opportunities for keeping the 


public informed on new developments in foods and 
nutrition, housing and household equipment, tex- 
tiles and clothing, home management, and so on. 
When it comes to the “scope and influence” of 
their work, let home economists speak for them- 
selves: 


From a food company: The educational work done in our 
consumer service department gets into every home in the 
country, at least in some small way. That is about as far 


as we can estimate the scope of materials and activities 


From a meat company: Our department—home economics 
division, research laboratories—employs 30 home economists 
Naturally, we must help our millions of customers do a 
better job of preparing our products. Over 500,000 women 
attended our cooking schools this year. I would not even 
try to estimate the number who benefit from our radio and 
TV talks, and from labels and recipes we carefully prepare 
for all our packaged, canned, and frozen goods. Any 
estimate of the number of people who read our recipe 
leaflets—or the food news bulletins and newspaper releases 
reprinted many times—would be fantastic 


From a cereal company: Last year, home economics 
teachers received 1,315,803 pieces of literature (nine differ- 


ent items) prepared by our nutrition service department 
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About half that amount of the same material went also to 
the medical profession. These figures do not include a 
sizable quantity of other material that went to the medical 

From a fruit jar menufacturing company: If my life 
depended on it, I couldn't tell you how many people I 
reach during the year. I'll answer something like 10,000 
letters and distribute something like half a million home 
canning booklets which I have planned and written. Some 
10,000,000 people use our canning book, now in its 26th 
revision. A large percentage of food editors use some of 
our material, including photographs that I have planned 
and set up. 


From a chemical manufacturing company: Through my 
bi-monthly newsletter, “Chemistry and the Home,” I reach 
about 20,000 home economists a year; through talks, about 
10,5000. [And these in turn reach thousands of home- 
makers.—Ed.} 


From a drycleaning institute: Last year, 1,181 copies of 
our fabrics facts bulletin, used by teachers and U. S. Ex- 
tension workers, were sent to institute members. Monthly 
news releases for newspapers, radio, and TV went to 2,000 
people, and material prepared for consumer education to 
nearly 1,000,000. Slide talks were used for 41 groups, 


including about 6,150 people, and in 47 speaking engage- 


ments I talked to a total of more than 8,000. 


From a pattern company: Home economists with our 


company reach nearly half a million people through school 
I 


shows, fashion shows, demonstrations, 4-H Club loan ward- 
robes, and general consumer groups. Our publication for 
clothing teachers and 4-H Club leaders goes to 45,000 
teachers and is seen by 3,000,000 teen-age girls. Last year 
our 33 TV shows covered about 17,035,963 sets. 

Never underestimate the number of people 
served by home-economics-trained editors and 
writers. The women’s editor of a national farm 
journal reports that it reaches more than 16 million 
individuals in more than 3,400,000 families. In- 
cidentally, most of the two dozen editors and 
secretary-assistants on the women’s staff of this 
magazine have had home economics training. 

A service magazine in the Midwest has 14,700,000 
readers. Every month they clip from its pages a 
total of one million recipes developed and tested 
by home economists. The food and equipment 
editor of this publication is also the editor of a cook- 
book; a book so much in demand that if all the 
copies sold since 1930 were shipped at the same 
time, they would fill a train of boxcars five miles 
long. 

Anyone care to figure how many miles of boxcars 
it would take to hold all the cookbooks, textbooks, 
and other works written by home economists? 
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The food editor of a newspaper published in a 
north central state writes a column to which 
293,446 people are “exposed” on week days and 
515,118 on Sundays. Furthermore: 


Fifteen thousand purchased our cookbook, 5,000 used our 
wartime cookbook, and thousands see our syndicated food 
column in some 40 papers over the country. Add it all up 
and you have a pretty round figure. 


You do indeed. I am beginning to think that 
home economists reach more people than there 
are. 

Finally, a report from two free-lance home 
economists in the Far West. They are authors of 
cookbooks and a book on how to write for home- 
makers, and since 1947 have conducted workshops 
in home economics writing in many parts of the 
United States: 


We write frequent or occasional food and homemaking 
articles for magazines totaling around 10 million circula- 
tion, and prepare a syndicated page for employee publi- 
cations that are read (we hope) by half a million women 
each month 

For advertising companies, we write booklets and leaflets 
reaching close to a million people a year. As for the number 
who read our recipe copy for national advertising in 
magazines and newspapers, and for use on cartons and 
labels—we wouldn't even offer a guess! In some of our 
activities the important point is not totals of persons in- 
volved or books sold. Rather, it is the number of persons 


whom these in turn reach and influence. (Italics mine.—].H.] 


Conclusion 


Facts and figures in this report came from only 
a handful of people, selected almost at random 
to represent home economists in teaching, research, 
Extension, dietetics and institution administration, 
social welfare and public health, business, home- 
making and volunteer work. But even a brief and 
incomplete survey points up the need for many 
more trained workers in all home economics 
professions. 

As for the “scope and influence” of home eco- 
nomics, it looks as though they will continue un- 
limited—as long as we are eager to learn ways of 
living that add to our health and happiness, and 
to our usefulness as citizens in the nation and the 
world. 


Welfare Association Celebrates Anniversary 


The American Public Welfare Association wil] celebrate its 25th anniversary at the National 
Biennial Round Table Conference in Washington, D.C., November 30 through December 3, 1955. 


an 
LV 


Extension’s Potential for Service 


S home economists, you are engaged in no 

routine endeavor. What you do and how 

well you do it have an intimate relationship to the 

well-being of millions of families, on the farm, in 
nonfarm rural areas, in the cities. 

There is a good deal of current discussion of 
America’s productive potential, of the future poten- 
tial of various industries, and of education. What 
of Extension's potential? Based on its record 
Extension's potential for great service is excellent. 
Extension has the confidence of those whom it 
serves. This capital of confidence and good will, 
with the increased funds for Extension work, can 
help translate that potential into reality. 

You have observed the gearing-up of Extension 
in your own state to meet its increased responsi- 
bilities. These increased responsibilities include 
more work of an integrated nature—the farm and 
home unit approach. This gearing-up also includes 
greater stress on marketing, with farm people, those 
engaged in the distribution and processing, as well 
as consumers of farm products. And it also means 
a greater effort to help people understand public 
affairs so that they may do something about them. 

This is a great age. Possibly the greatest in 
human history. You have seen a host of changes 
taking place in our homes. And you have played 
an instrumental role in helping to bring them 
about. Most important of all, you are giving the 
families with whom you work the facts and guid- 
ance they need to make their own decisions. In 
times past, the number of decisions an individual 
had to make were much more limited than they are 
today. The customary way was the way to get 
things done. Today we live and work in an age of 
science and technology. Decision-making is more 
difficult. Wrong decisions are more costly. 


Better Management 


Never in our history have there been so many 
factors influencing the daily decisions which fami- 
lies must make. The ability to clarify family 
goals, to see each piece of the day's work in relation 
to the significant things which the family needs 
and wants, in relation to the time, energy, and 
money available, can be acquired. There are many 
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experienced farmers and homemakers who need 
only the results of research to develop their own 
program for greater efficiency, Others need help 
in the process of analyzing what is needed, in see- 
ing the alternatives, in hewing out a program that 
seems practical and in following it. It is from 
this need that the farm and home unit approach 
has been developed or expanded. This close work 
with farm families has sharpened for us all the 
appreciation of the significant problems facing 
many farm families. 

Decision-making, management, are important in 
all of our teaching. A balance in the use of time, 
energy, and money to achieve a better family living 
is important in the “to make or to buy” decisions. 
Decisions on house remodeling, equipping, or furn- 
ishings, which have to be made only a few times 
in a lifetime, are difficult. Many factors must be 
considered when large sums are involved. 

Now seems to be a good time to place most of 
the demonstrations of how-to-do in the hands of 
competent lay leaders and to bend our efforts to 
demonstrating the values of decision-making in 
solving some of the complex problems of the family 
in living as well as in making a living. 


Stupendous Changes 

Changes taking place in American life are so 
stupendous that they almost baffle the imagination. 
Where are we going as a nation? Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund's new study and its report, America’s 
Needs and Resources (Lire magazine, May 16, 
1955), gives a vivid picture of America’s past and 
probable future. Here are a few quotes 


One U. S. worker today with power tools turns out as 
much in a 40-hour week as three men in 1850 could pro- 
duce working a 70-hour week 

In 1850 almost two-thirds of all U. S. energy was muscle 
power, human or animal; in 1950, less than 2 percent 
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Moreover, as Henry Adams foresaw and as the survey 
affirms, this fantastic growth keeps accelerating. By 1960, 
the survey predicts, the U. S. will have 177 million people, 
69 million jobs, a 36.5 hour week, an average income of 
$6,180 per household, a gross national product of $413.5 
billion (up 29 percent from 1950). 

What do these figures mean in terms of home 
demonstration work? A growing population obvi- 
ously will measure the demand for home economics 
information. What will an average income of 
$6,180 per household mean to your work? We'll 
leave it to each of you to translate that figure into 
terms of what it would mean in your own county, 
or in your own state. What will these people expect 
of the Extension Service to help them keep pace 
with the changes now taking place and those that 
are fast approaching? But if we are to keep pace, 
it will take a lot of doing. 

Ours is an integrated society. The individual 
and the family do not exist apart from the tidal 
wave of scientific and technological advances. They 
are part of it. Actions in a distant market have a 
great deal to do with how well the individual 
farm family lives, what it shal! produce, and its 
plans for tomorrow. The likes and dislikes of the 
consumer for a particular product may be the 
decisive force as to whether or not a particular 
farm family gets a new house or the youngsters 
go to college. 

Increases in population and shifts in population 
have an impact on the farm and on the farm home. 
Some states that have had many millions added 
to their populations have changed from exporting 
meat to importing it from other states. New indus- 
tries that have sprung up in recent years in once 
rural areas are making marked changes in the 
way people live. They have created nearby markets 
for farm products, as they have brought many new 
people into the community. 

All these changes have meaning for you as 
Extension workers, for it is you who have to meet 
and evaluate these changing situations in your role 
of educationa! leaders. 


Social and Economic Changes 


We must be on our toes to keep up with changes 
in the social and economic pattern of rural life. 
In the last 20 years we have lost nearly a million 
farms by census count. This trend toward urbani- 
zation will probably continue. In addition, the 
rural nonfarm population is already larger than the 
farm population. 

Implications for Extension are many. We may 
assume that many families who live in the country 


but work in town do so because they like the 
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country and that they will want the conveniences 
of modern living in their rural homes. And we can 
also assume that there are community services they 
want and which the community hasn't provided. 
A library, for example. But whatever the particular 
service, it is essential that there be opportunity to 
discuss public affairs as well as effective home- 
making. It is important that these newcomers be- 
come interested in being a part of the communities 
where they live rather than look to the cities for 
their social and cultural contacts. 

All these families want to be well fed and 
clothed, to live in comfortable, attractive homes, 
and to enjoy wholesome, happy home and com- 
munity life. 

Educational levels are changing. Young farmers 
and homemakers of today have had more years of 
formal schooling. We expect this trend to con- 
tinue. 

Studies indicate that the better educated persons 
prefer bulletins to demonstrations as a method of 
obtaining some types of information. In the past 
we have emphasized the danger of writing over 
the heads of our audience. As we look ahead, we 
may need to avoid oversimplification. Studies in 
Michigan and elsewhere indicate that we have 
been less successful in reaching those under 35 
years of age. Some think that part of this age 
group are already educated beyond the point where 
Extension's usual methods have appeal. 

Many have been 4-H Club members. They have 
traveled more than the farmers of yesterday. Many 
have television. They do not need to be sold on 
the benefits of research; they have been brought 
up on it and are impatient for new information. 

If we in Extension are to realize our greatest 
potential, we must be aware of these changes and 
adjust our methods and programs. We need to be 
aware that in less fortunate agricultural areas where 
farm income is below $1,000 a year, only 1 farmer 
out of 10 is a high school graduate, and 7 years 
of school is the average. In contrast, farmers in 
more fortunate areas average 8!., years of school- 
ing and 1 out of every 4 is a high school graduate 
and 1 in M4 isa college graduate. We need to fit 
our methods to the local situation—whatever it is. 


Agriculture's Human Resources 


Some of you have seen the Department of Agri- 
culture's report on low-income rural areas called 
“Development of Agriculture's Human Resources.” 

Some of you work in low-income rural areas. 
But whether you do or not, this report has impli- 
cations for your work. We believe it will be profit- 
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able to you to review its broad framework and 
to call your attention to parts of significance. 

The entire theme of the report is contained in 
the opening statement which says that one of the 
important farm problems is the development of 
human resources in agriculture. 

What is the problem? 

In the United States in 1950 there were approxi- 
mately 5.4 million farm operator families in all. 
About 1.5 million had cash incomes under $1,000 
a year. Most of these families are on small farms. 

Broadly speaking, most of the large group of 
farmers on low-income farms have not shared much 
in the great advance of agricultural techniques. 
As you well know, many of these farms are too 
small to gear-in with the mechanized farming of 
today. On some the soils are unproductive. Then, 
too, there are smal] farms that have operators who 
are old. The report then goes on to say that on the 
other hand there are large numbers of able-bodied 
men and women in this group who present a chal- 
lenge to official and private agencies to point the 
way, if possible, to better incomes and better 
living. 

There are nearly a thousand counties in the 
United States where more than half of the farmers 
are mainly dependent on the income from small, 
poorly paying farms. 

One cannot consider the problem of low-income 
farm areas apart from the entire economy. Many 
people from these areas have moved into industry. 
And this movement is continuing as our economy 
expands. What are some of the implications of all 
this to the Extension Service and other services? 

Increases in farm efficiency, in production per 
worker, keep on rising. This means fewer people 
will be needed on the farm. Today our farm pop- 
ulation is only 13.5 per cent of our total population 
of over 165 million persons. In our work with 
youth and young people, we need to be aware 
that a good many of them will not spend their 
lives on the farm. Perhaps half of our farm youth 
will desire full- or part-time, off-farm employment 
during this present decade. We need to take this 
into account in our home demonstration work and 
in our 4-H Club work. 

And there are many other factors we need to 
consider. As the report brings out, educ*tional 
approaches must be adapted to reach peopie with 
little formal school training and small financial 


reserves. 

Included in the general recommendations in the 
report is emphasis on health. Some of the most 
urgent needs, the report says, are better nutrition, 
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development and use of voluntary health insurance, 
recruitment of medical personnel, especially nurses, 
and promotion and establishment of clinics and 
other facilities. 

The development of agricultural human resources 
as outlined in the report is a major undertaking. 
And, like most major undertakings, the solution 
to the problems is not of a short-term nature. 


Your Audience 


Each of you has made plans for reaching many 
families not now enrolled in the Extension Service 
program. To be effective in this, we need to seek 
counsel or guidance in order to decide specifically 
which added audiences we expect to influence. 
In some of your counties it will be the young 
couples, just starting out; in others it will be those 
who are working with the handicap of limited 
opportunity or limited understanding; in some you 
will be working with urban families or homemakers 
who are working away from home; in others it is 
those who do not attend meetings. 


Some Adjustments in Methods Are Needed 


All of us are on the lookout for better ways of 
doing our work. But sometimes we are apt to give 
just token approval of better ways. The customary 
way seems the easiest. Or, at least, we think it is 
the easiest. Quite the contrary may be the case 
If the Extension Service is to live up to its educa- 
tional leadership responsibilities, we all need to 
size up our methods. Here are some of the ques- 
tions we all need to ask of ourselves: 

1. Are we giving more personal service than is 
needed? 

2. Are we reluctant to relinquish responsibilities 
to lay leaders who are well qualified and willing 
to carry these responsibilities? 

3. Do we lose sight of the fact that developing 
leadership is one of Extension's jobs? It is rela- 
tively easy to do things for individuals or groups. 
It is more difficult to train them to do for them. 
selves. 

A leader is one who trains those who follow. 

Millions of new families have been formed since 
the close of World War II. More families, as all 
of you know, mean more demands for Extension 
education. How can we meet this demand? 


Working Through Others 

One of the very fine developments of the mar- 
keting program is the realization that there are 
many people working with homemakers through 
already established channels. Here I mean the 
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food editors of magazines and newspapers, radio 
and television farm program directors, home econo- 
mists of business firms, and others who welcome 
our knowledge and new recommendations which 
they can disseminate. Through these channels our 
efforts are multiplied many times. 

The opportunity, however, to reach new families 
through working with others is not limited to the 
mass media programs nor to marketing. Most 
of you already are training leaders to go back to 
women's church groups and other organizations 
with parts of the Extension program. We recognize 
that parts of our programs are helpful to many 
women who do not enroll for all we have to offer. 
Many of you have made an effort this past year to 
work through the Farmers Home Administration to 
reach new families more effectively. 


The Business Side of Farming 


Today the business side of farming is being 
given more and more emphasis. This is a natural 
development in view of the higher capitalization 
required in mechanized farming. Home demon- 


stration agents working with farm people need 
to have a good understanding of farming as a busi- 
ness. Here are some Department of Agriculture 
figures that give a good idea of the magnitude of 


today’s farming in the United States: 

There is a capital investment in land, machinery, 
service buildings, fencing, and so on of about 
$14,000 back of each of the 8.5 million farm opera- 
tors, hired hands, and family workers. In addition, 
there are additional assets behind each of these 
workers totaling nearly $5,000 per worker. These 
assets are those not used in farm production such 
as dwellings and household goods. 

The average investment back of each worker is 
at least $20,000 if only full-time, commercial farms 
are considered. 

A study of commercial family-operated farms 
shows that several groups in 1953 had productive 
physical assets, worth, on the average, from $20,000 
to $24,000 per worker. These farms included hog- 
dairy and hog-beef raising farms in the Corn Belt, 
irrigated farms of the Texas high plains, and wheat 
livestock farms of the Northern Plains. 

Of course, even among commercial family- 
operated farms the resources show a lot of variation. 
In the Southern Piedmont and the Mississippi Delta 
the average investment for each worker on cotton 
farms is only about $7,000. By way of contrast, 
it is estimated that the physical capital back of 
each worker on an average winter wheat farm in 
the Northwest is about $70,000. To produce cash 
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grain in the Corn Belt takes an average per capita 
investment of about $60,000. In contrast, in Ameri- 
can industry an average investment of from $12,000 
to $15,000 is back of each industrial worker. 

But whether it be on a commercial family- 
operated farm, a small farm, or a part-time farm, 
good management of the farm and the farm home 
is a necessity. On the commercial family-operated 
farm the high degree of managerial skill that is 
needed is not always fully understood. In fact, as 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture E. L. Butz has 
pointed out, the manager of a typical commercial 
farm must make decisions every week covering a 
much wider subject-matter field than must the 
manager of a typical retail store in your county- 
seat town. 


Thinking Through Our Job 


An important factor in Extension work is how 
well we make use of local resources. What are the 
resources in your county? 

What of the resources outside of your county? 
Are you making full use of the resources of your 
land-grant colleges and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture? 

In thinking through our jobs, we need to ask 
ourselves how well we are doing in having people 
help us think through what they want done. 

Let's develop our skill of helping people help 
plan Extension programs. It is our job to see that 
they have all the information needed to plan 
soundly. 

Extension education does not operate in a 
vacuum. Extension programs draw their strength 
from the people, for it is the people who make a 
program. 

In program planning in a county, we need to be 
sure that the thinking of farm and other groups 
is brought fully to bear. Extension's job is to see 
that the people get the facts they need and the 
educational guidance they need in realistically 
thinking through their problems and deciding on 
sound courses of action. 


Meeting Our Responsibilities 

Can the Extension Service meet its great re- 
sponsibilities? 

Let me answer that question this way: 

Yes, it can, provided: 

(1) The Extension worker keeps up with the 
latest applicable research findings; (2) uses the 
team approach; (3) taps the thinking and the 
leadership of the people; (4) does not let up on 
professional improvement. 


| 
| 
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An American Phenomenon: Volunteers 


OLUNTEER activity in this country has 
undergone a revolution in the last several 
decades. Characterized not so much by strife as 
by growth, derived not from passions but from 
social change, this revolution is making a major 
contribution to the well-being of all Americans. 
And in the process it is strengthening our de- 
mocracy. 

Home economists, working in rural areas and 
in large urban centers, have watched the develop- 
ment of many new health and welfare agencies 
during the last twenty years—many of them or- 
ganized since World War IL. 

As they have tried to keep up with “who is 
doing what now,” this new proliferation may well 
have been a cause for despair. At the same tir se 
they have come to recognize that in these new 
agencies there exist today at their disposal a vast 
arsenal of new resources and tools—allies to aid 
them in their work with individual families and 
groups. 

Perhaps outstanding among the new organiza- 
tions are the health agencies—young, vigorous, 
iconoclastic. And these agencies belong to the 
people in unique and direct ways. They are sup- 
ported not by large gifts from the fortunate few 
but by millions of small donations. These are given 
by Americans of all classes through purchase of 
Christmas and Easter seals, Postmen’s Walks, 
Mothers’ Marches, and a host of other solicitation 
devices. 

Thus it is small wonder that more people than 
ever before feel that these new agencies are theirs. 
The people created them; the people support them. 

On April 12, 1955, when Dr. Thomas Francis, 
Jr. made his report on the effectiveness of the Salk 
polio vaccine at the University of Michigan, his 
audience constituted an assembly of the most emi- 
nent scientists in this nation. But to their amazement 
these scientists also found present several hundred 
reporters, newsreel and TV cameras, radio equip- 
ment—all the paraphernalia that goes with a major 
public information activity. 

These representatives of news media were not 
there because the event had been “promoted.” 
None had been urged to attend. They cume be- 
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cause the Francis Report was big news. Their 
readers, viewers, and listeners wanted that news. 
They wanted it because, over the years, through 
their contributions of dimes and dollars, through 
their volunteer activities, they had fought in the 
battle against polio. It was their fight as well as 
Dr. Salk’s and Dr. Francis’ fight. 

It seemed no more than natural that, in one 
Missouri city, the conclusions of the Francis Re- 
port were read over the loudspeaker system of 
the largest department store. In Detroit a judge, 
with consent of opposing attorneys and jury, re- 
cessed court so that all could hear Dr. Francis 
make his report. In Cal/fornia unprecedented 
numbers of people turned on their television sets 
at 7 a.m. to see and hear the scientific presentation 
directly from Ann Arbor. 


Traditions of Volunteer Action 


Because they demonstrate the change in the 
nature of support and interest in voluntary agen- 
cies, these incidents dramatize the revolution which 
has its roots deep in the fabric of American life. 
For the right and the will of individuals to associ- 
ate freely in groups for common cause springs from 
custom, tradition, and the very origins of our 
country. 

Beginning with the Mayflower Compact itself, 
adopted by the Pilgrims on board ship in 1620, 
even before they first set foot on the shore of the 
New World, this inclination to band together for 
the common weal has decorated American history. 

An early, dramatic example of this feeling of 
“togetherness” flamed into action immediately fol- 
lowing the Boston Tea Party in 1774. With the 
ensuing imposition of a blockade of Boston Harbor 
by the British, colonists all up and down the At- 
lantic seaboard, as far south as Georgia, pooled 
their resources of foodstuffs and homespun, rushed 
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them northward, overland along treacherous back- 
woods trails, to stave off starvation and deprivation 
among New Englanders a thousand miles away. 

More than a century later, on the semitrupical 
Isthmus of Panama, a handful of latter-day Ameri- 
can patriots bared their flesh to the sting of the 
aegypti mosquito in a valiant experiment to dis- 
cover whether or not the bite of that tiny monster 
caused yellow fever. 

These history-changing manifestations of the 
American spirit find expression today in such 
volunteer associations as those dedicated to the 
fight against polio, cancer, heart trouble, and other 
diseases; in the American Red Cross, in church or- 
ganizations, in the volunteer corps of more than 
3,000 hospitals, and in the army of Civilian Defense 
workers. 


Today's Volunteers 


Women volunteers are numbered in the tens of 
millions and make up perhaps 75 per cent of the 
total. However, the term “volunteer” cuts across 
all lines of gender, profession, and social and 
economic position. 

Testimony to this is the roster of those who took 
part in the nation-wide field trials of the Salk polio 
vaccine sponsored by the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis and supervised by local 
health officials in 1954. It is estimated that among 
those who gave freely of their time and skills were 
20,000 physicians, 40,000 registered nurses, 14,000 
school principals and 50,000 teachers, as well as 
220,000 volunteers whose professions remain un- 
classified. It is known, however, that the vast 
majority of these anonymous workers answered to 
the most luminous of titles—homemaker and 
mother. 

The fact that such large numbers of volunteers 
are working productively today is no accident. It 
is a result of basic changes which have taken place 
in our way of living. For one thing, the family 
today is smaller than it was at the turn of the 
century. Numerous developments contribute to the 
need of individuals to seek many social satisfac- 
tions outside the home. Men have shorter work 
weeks. Women, whose “work is never done,” find 
that as a result of labor-saving devices they have 
more leisure time. The increased educational level 
of American women and the high social status they 
enjoy have stimulated their interest. They feel a 
need to expand their horizons from home to com- 
munity. Volunteer participation in health and 
welfare agencies helps to meet this need—and 
helps the community as well. 
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And it does something more. In an increasingly 
urbanized, mechanized, depersonalized society, it 
contributes to a sense of belonging. “I'm tired of 
watching television every night, playing bridge on 
Fridays, and going to the movies every Saturday. 
I want to do something different, to meet new 
people, to feel I'm doing something important,” 
was one candid worker's way of expressing her 
reasons for becoming a volunteer. 

But not all volunteers come directly from the 
American home. Much voluntary leadership is 
derived from the membership of major service and 
civic organizations, themselves a part of the volun- 
tary tradition. In the case of the National Foun- 
dation, almost two-thirds of our workers belong to 
four or more voluntary organizations. It is often 
amazing how the volunteer impulse itself creates 
opportunities for members of different organiza- 
tions to work together. 

It was through the enlightened interest of its 
women members that the American Farm Bureau 
Federation awarded a grant-in-aid to Dr. Dorothy 
Horstmann of Yale University, who was also a 
National Foundation grantee. Dr. Horstmann’s 
investigation yielded the discovery that polio virus 
appears in the blood for a short time before symp- 
toms of polio become apparent in the patient. This 
discovery indicated that polio was susceptible to 
traditional techniques of immunology and laid the 
basis for a successful vaccine. 

And it was shortly after Dr. Horstmann and, 
independently, Dr. David Bodian of Johns Hopkins 
made this discovery that Dr. Salk was able to move 
forward in his efforts to develop a vaccine that 
would reach the polio virus in the blood stream. 
Subsequently a working pattern between the volun- 
tary agency and government began to take shape. 

In the very earliest days of planning for the 
polio vaccine trials, communication was established 
with the United States Public Health Service, the 
Association of State and Territorial Health Officers, 
and the various medical associations. These groups 
were consulted; information was exchanged be- 
tween them and the National Foundation: and their 
active co-operation enlisted. 

In this way a rapport among governmental agen- 
cies, medical groups, and voluntary organizations 
was cemented. Everyone benefited from this unique 
planning. As evidence, by the end of August 1955, 
six and a half million children had received one or 
more shots of vaccine. 

In White House ceremonies following the Fran- 
cis Report, President Eisenhower presented Basil 
O'Connor, president of the National Foundation, 
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with a citation. Inscribed on it were the words: 
“Without the support and encouragement of the 
Foundation, the work of Dr. Jonas E. Salk and 
many others who contributed to the development 
of a preventive vaccine could not have gone for- 
ward so rapidly. The generous voluntary 
support of the Foundation by the American people 
has been dramatically justified.” 

This could have happ>ned nowhere but in the 
United States. In other countries, custom, tradition, 
social class stratification, the different status of 
women, and differences in family and political or- 
ganization inhibit the free flowering of volunteer 
action so characteristic of this country. 

In postwar West Germany, for example, aside 
from the church groups, voluntary organizations 
encountered great difficulties in securing funds or 
volunteers. In Germany, because of their associa- 
tion with pre-Hitler voluntary societies, many 
citizens were severely punished by the totalitarian 
regime. Later, because they had joined—often 
under compulsion—the pseudo-voluntary associa- 
tions of Nazidom, they found themselves again con- 
demned in the post-World War II liberation period. 

“Twice burned, thrice shy,” a small-town mayor 
told me. “Now we prefer to join nothing. It's 
safer.” 

On the other hand, when one visits the villages 
of India, where a tremendous job of community 
improvement and rural rehabilitation is taking 
place, one is impressed with the primitive co- 
operative efforts being made by the villagers. They 
are banding together in all sorts of voluntary groups 
to improve crops, build and man schools, safeguard 
health, provide low-interest credit, and in a whole 
host of other activities. 

To an American observer the Indian village 
development program, ably encouraged by United 
States and United Nations technical assistance, is 
a demonstration not only of a people pulling them- 
selves up by the “bootstraps” but also of a new 
development in living democracy. 


Education and Training of the Volunteer 


Which brings us to a crucial point in our examina- 
tion of the subject. This concerns the education 
and training of the volunteer. 

On the rolls of modern voluntary leadership the 
uninformed zealot has become a rare anachronism. 
Today's volunteer knows what he is fighting for 
and how to fight well. 

The history of this nation is, in some respects, 
the history of oft-maligned “do-gooders.” Cynics 
the world around frequently have scoffed at Ameri- 
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can “causes” and the fervor with which our people, 
sometimes with more nobility than know-how, have 
tackled Goliaths of prodigious size and ominous 
armor. 

And always our motives have been of the highest 
order. That we did not in every case subdue our 
adversary was in no way a reflection on our ideals. 
It was, rather, a commentary on our illusions. 

But times have changed. Such groups as the 
Red Cross, men’s service clubs, health and welfare 
agencies, church, civic and patriotic societies, have 
developed scientifically sound, well-organized train- 
ing programs which help the interested layman 
become the skilled volunteer. Thus Americans have 
climbed the difficult ladder of competence to the 
point where their achievements command the 
acclaim, as well as the envy, of the world. 

Every medium of communication has been used 
to help orient and educate the volunteer. Through 
personal home visits, through symposia, visually 
through exhibits at county fairs, via radio, TV, 
magazines and the daily press, through films, 
brochures and pamphlets, the American citizen 
has absorbed more information, taken part in more 
activity, and, in the end, attained more knowledge 
and skill than ever before. And at the same time 
an environment has been created in which volun- 
teers can work most effectively and from which 
new generations of volunteers will come. 

Symbolic of this revolution are the 52,000 Polio 
Fmergency Volunteers (PEVs), intensively trained 
distaff polio fighters—nonprofessionals all—who 
assist doctors and nurses in hospital wards and the 
homes of polio patients from coast to coast. 

Moreover, every state boasts at least one state 
adviser on women’s activities of the National Foun- 
dation. She is a recognized leader who works with 
chapter members and with the medical, hospital, 
and nursing professions, as well as with organiza: 
tions such as the AHEA in improving service to 
polio patients ond in pressing forward every phase 
of the fight against the disease. 

These leaders are trained as well as dedicated, 
their dedication increased and channelled as their 
knowledge and experience grow. 

This past spring when problems arose in the 
production of the Salk vaccine, the National Foun- 
dation volunteers who had worked on the pro- 
gram as it developed, proved invaluable in 
interpretation and in reassurance to the general 
public. They helped anxious parents and others 
to understand that the Salk vaccine properly 
manufactured, tested, and administered was safe 
and effective. 
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Today's volunteers encounter the enemy know- 
ing that if we triumph we will have demonstrated 
for all the world to see that the day of the untrained 
amateur is over. With our passion for doing good, 
we will have combined an emerging American ca- 
pacity for knowing how. The American concept of 
voluntary association has come of age. 

With this new maturity and the firm knowl- 
edge that, by and large, their efforts and aims 
are understood and endorsed by the bulk of the 
American people, voluntary agencies are finding 
it easier to explore new frontiers of activity; to 
experiment with new techniques of co-operative 
action and to undertake calculated risks for the 
public good. 

One example of this was the decision of the 
volunteer board of directors of the National Foun- 
dation to commit $9,000,000 of March of Dimes 
funds for the purchase of polio vaccine before it 
was known that the vaccine had proven effective 
in the prevention of paralytic polio. As it turned 
out, this decision was a sound one. 

The vaccine was reported effective. Licenses 
to manufacture were issued to pharmaceutical 
houses on the afternoon of April 12. The manu- 
facturers, because this $9,000,000 gamble had made 
it possible for them to remain in operation through- 
out the winter, were able to begin shipments almost 
at once. Thus the validity and usefulness of the 
flexible, pioneering voluntary agency was uniquely 
demonstrated. 

As a matter of fact, events following close on 
the heels of April 12 were felt not alone in this 
nation but throughout the world. The Salk vaccine, 
a dream come true for American volunteers, was 
hailed by people everywhere as a medical mile- 
stone. Foreign governments asked for and received 
full information on the manufacture and testing of 
the vaccine. Among them were the countries be- 
hind the iron curtain, and it is satisfying to know 
that by making this information available to scien- 
tists all over the world American volunteers con- 
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tributed their mite to the cause of international 
friendship. 

Through the good work of the International 
Poliomyelitis Congress, which was conceived and 
started by the National Foundation, scientists and 
medical men from forty nations share knowledge 
gained in man’s relentless battle for better health. 

Conferences of the Congress held in Copenhagen, 
Rome, and New York have commanded world-wide 
attention with the result that work of American 
volunteers has become known throughout the 
world. Thousands of citizens in other lands have 
felt a stirring within their breasts to take up the 
fight against disease in their own countries. 

In Denmark, in England and Canada, in Italy, 
and in a dozen other countries, fledgling “founda- 
tions” are currently trying their wings in the fight 
against disease. In most instances, their model is 
the concept of voluntary associations as we know 
it in the United States. These people admittedly 
have a long way to go. But they are on the way 
to developing the kind of voluntary effort appro- 
priate to their own cultures and situations. 

People everywhere are beginning to see the vol- 
untary health and welfare agency not as an 
imperfect instrument of a floundering idealism 
but as an effective member of a brilliant coalition. 
Harnessed in this mighty team are governments, 
national, state, and local; professional groups such 
as the American Medical Association, the Ameri- 
can Physical Therapy Association, and the National 
League for Nursing; thousands of lay organizations 
and school systems from coast to coast. 

These are indeed revolutionary times. They are 
times of stress and strain, of conflict and even of 
danger to the human race. But they are also times 
of hope. For when Americans demonstrate the 
great good they can do fer themselves and for 
others through voluntarily working together, they 
meet the Emersonian test of civilization—“not the 
census, nor the size of the cities, nor the crops—no, 
but the kind of man the country turns out.” 


Two-Thirds of the Way 


As of October 1, 1955, Association membership had crossed the two-thirds 
mark on the way to our 1955-56 membership goal of 25,000 members. The 
following figures show the number of paid-up members for October 1 this 


year and the preceding two years: 


1955—17,156 1954—15,398 1953—13,728 


Early payment of AHEA dues also means that more members are receiving 
their Journat’s on time and that the Journat avoids the expensive and time- 
consuming special mailings to those who pay dues late. 


| 
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Nutrition Programs in State Institutions 


HE third dimension look in welfare pro- 
grams gives a magic sheen to public health 
services. Those now in health and welfare careers 
know this intangible substance and fee! an inner 
glow of satisfaction in the full experiences of in- 
dividual effort to serve the public good. Too often 
a statement such as “Every tax-supported institution 
must operate on a fixed budget” imparts a flat, 
dreary outlook to a welfare program. We who 
work for state institutions can see a wide horizon, 
a challenge to develop that fixed budget so that 
money spent gives maximum value. We see the 
individual patient, Joe, who won't drink his pint 
of milk a day but who relishes enriched bread 
made with powdered milk, little realizing that our 
concern over his calcium intake is thus assured. 
We see the head cook, Ed, who looks with amaze- 
ment at the changes made in his quarterly food 
estimate; the money he has allocated for Bologna, 
potatoes, and flour is magically made to stretch into 
red meat, fresh vegetables, oranges, bananas, eggs, 
and ice cream. We see the actual sheen in the 
patients’ hair, in contrast to their usual dull, 
scraggly wisps, the result of a better, balanced diet. 
The calendar-type menu disappears and is given 
a new look when dietitians enter the institution 
picture. No more does a patient know it is Satur- 
day again by the hash, boiled cabbage, and sago 
pudding for dinner. Enjoyment and surprises in 
meals affect us all; for those patients who live for 
years in state mental hospitals, double enjoyment 
is given when the food is served attractively and 
the color values enhance the appeal at the cafeteria 
counter. Patients are people and love the chance 
to do a little choosing of their own. However, an 
institutional setting has many basic psychologic 
disadvantages caused by the routines which must 
be established for mass feeding. The mere mechan- 
ism of feeding several thousand patients is a huge 
task requiring imagination to escape the routine 
dullness. 


Food Has a Role in Therapy 

The dietitian in a mental hospital is not simply 
a person who plans meals. She is part of a health 
team participating in a therapy program. 


Ethel Heaberlin 


Miss Heaberlin is the dietitian supervisor for the 
Minnesota Department of Public Welfare. This 
article, which she subtitles “3-D Nutrition Pro- 
grams in State Institutions,” is based on her talk 
at the institution administration section meeting 
during the 1955 annual meeting of AHEA. 


Mental illness is a disorder involving difficulties 
in social adjustments. Food is one of our most 
important social instruments. We all like to sit 
down at a pleasant, faminy talue or be a guest at a 
friend’s home. The 3-D look in the feeding pro- 
gram at an institution requires insight, the ability 
to see a patient as the man who came to dinner— 
our guest. Our patients shouk’ have opportunities 
for socialization over food. Dietitians integrate the 
program of supplying essential nutrients, of merely 
satisfying hunger, with the therapy of food service 
as an enjoyable part of each day at an institution. 

Not only is food essential for the maintenance of 
a physically sound body, but it is important in the 
maintenance of emotional stability. Psychiatric 
problems are sometimes manifested in a disturb- 
ance of normal appetite response; for example, 
many people overeat as an expression of insecurity 
and conflict. The process of preparation and serv- 
ice of food must clearly be well planned or one 
may nullify the efforts spent on other phases of 
therapy. 

Serving food to the mentally ill is fundamentally 
no different from serving food to the physically ill. 
Good nutrition standards can serve as a base line 
for an efficient system of food management and 
control, not to mention the practical problem of 
formulating and developing budgetary requests for 
food. This is increasingly important when the 
dietetic services of institutions spread over a large 
state are administered from a central office. 

Raw food allowances within the limitations of 
available funds set up by the legislature must be 
planned to meet nutrition standards. No single 
nutrition standard can be devised to be useful in 
all institutions. In Minnesota, the food budget 
must be adjusted to fit not only the neuropsychiatric 
hospital, the tuberculosis units, the mentally re- 
tarded and/or epileptic institutions, the special 


schools for the deaf and blind, but the penal insti- 
tutions as well. 

The starting point for all of our nutrition stand- 
ards was the Recommended Dietary Allowances 
of the Food and Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Council. These are recommended allow- 
ances for abundant nutrition but are not specific 
for those recovering from a debilitating illness such 
as tuberculosis. Consequently, the single standard 
diet policy which covers all of Minnesota's insti- 
tutions must be modified to fit various needs. This 
is the policy quoted directly from the Central Office 
Manual: “There shall be served in state hospitals a 
single standard of food for patients and employees 
alike which is nutritious ard palatable, together 
with special diets as prescribed by the medical 
staff thereof. . . . This principle shall apply to all 
institutions.” 


Institution Requirements and Limitations 


In the interpretation or modification of this 
policy, which was formulated in the 1949 Minne- 
sota Mental Health Act, instructions are given by 
the dietitian supervisor to each type of institution 
for developing a quarterly ration peculiar to its 
needs. Therefore, all rations are not the same when 
reviewed by the accountants in the fiscal depart- 
ment but, budget-wise, the money allotted is the 
same, that is, 65 cents a day. 

As an example of how well established this 
single standard has become, the superintendent 
at the institution for the mentally retarded told me 
this incident. One of the patients, acting as a 
housemaid in the superintendent's home, was busy 
putting away the weekly grocery supplies from the 
institution's storeroom. The superintendent's wife 
was checking the list and made the comment that 
no bananas had been sent over lately. The patient 
replied, “Why should you be getting bananas; we 
haven't had them either for awhile.” 

Another incident at the state prison, whose single 
standard diet is an innovation of only two years’ 
standing, took place recently when the new warden 
from California was informed of the food policy. 
The prison chef reported that the warden, planning 
a luncheon meeting of the parole board, asked 
what the men on the main line were having for 
lunch. “Stew today,” was the reply. The warden 
said he'd have stew, too—if it was good enough for 
the inmates, it was all right for him. 

The Minnesota raw food ration itself is a modifi- 
cation of the Veterans’ Administration plan. Nutri- 
tion standards are a yardstick that can measure 
the adequacy of feeding practices at an institution. 
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In setting up the raw food ration, about the same 
nutrition standards were used for neuropsychiatric 
hospitals as for general hospitals. Attention to ade- 
quate nutrition was notoriously haphazard in the 
mental hospitals. The very nature of some mental 
illnesses leads to diminished food intake and bizarre 
food habits so that it becomes important that such 
foods as these patients consume be of high quality 
and nutrient content. Mental illness is bad enough 
in itself; it should not be overlaid by nutritional 
deficiencies. A majority of the patients are am- 
bulatory and engage in some physical activity. 
About 2800 calories is considered ample as a 
general average. 

Protein allowances are increased for the chil- 
dren's institutions and the tuberculosis units by 
providing double the amount of eggs and milk 
allowed in the general ration plan. A desirable 
vitamin B complex allowance is easily maintained 
by directing the purchasing division to buy only 
enriched flour. The institutions all bake their own 
bread, and a basic formula using enriched flour 
and at least 6 per cent milk solids insures both 
vitamin and mineral nutrients. Ascorbic acid values 
are not always met, especially in the months when 
high costs of citrus fruits prohibit usage within 
our limited budget. However, the increasing avail- 
ability of frozen foods, particularly orange juice, 
and their rapidly diminishing cost will give a year- 
round control eventually. 

Another aspect of mass feeding is the restrictions 
imposed by available equipment and storage. The 
instructions from the Centrai Office to the dietitians 
and head cooks are specific: “When planning 
menus, each dietitian (or head cook if no dietitian ) 
is responsible for rotation of food so that on a 
weekly basis all patients and personnel are served 
the same quality and same kind of food, but not 
necessarily at the same meal or on the same day.” 
Fried eggs could not possibly be managed for 3300 
patients and 700 staff at one meal with our lack 
of griddle space. 

In new installations, or remodeling jobs as at 
Fergus Falls State Hospital, where 24 small dining 
units were reduced to 11, each ward kitchen con- 
tains a griddle, a toaster, a coffee maker, refriger- 
ator, and the cafeteria counter. We wish we could 
put in garbage disposal units; but the old plumb- 
ing, the small water pipes from the 1800's, would 
not stand the modern usage. 

For bed-ridden patients, hospital aides carry 
trays from these units. Wherever practical, congre- 
gate dining rooms, some seating up to 900 patients, 
have been installed or remodeled, all with cafeteria 
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service instead of the old family style of a bowl 
of potatoes, a platter of meat, and dried out bread 
at each plate on tables set up for 10 to 12 patients. 
The tables have been cut down to seat only 4 to 6; 
the walls have been painted and no longer are a 
greyish-white; colorful draperies lend further charm 
to the pleasant dining rooms. Do the petients pull 
the drapes? No, there have been no such instances. 
A noticeable improvement of table manners has 
come about since beginning the use of knives, 
forks, and napkins instead of the single tablespoon 
and metal bow! and cup which were the only feed- 
ing instr~ nents formerly given. 

Whether to use plastic dishes or chinaware at 
institutions is decided by the institution staff accord- 
ing to needs. The brightly colored plastic dishes 
are the general rule in our institutions and have 
proved satisfactory. Clear plastic tumblers now 
allow the patients and the prisoners, too, to enjoy 
tomato juice as a separate food flavor. Before 1950 
the prisoner drank his tomato juice from his coffee 
cup first, and there was no time, nor enough cups, 
for even a quick rinse. Would you enjoy coffee 
with a tomato juice flavor? 

Kitchen equipment and areas have also been 
streamlined, as have the dining rooms. Revolving 
ovens in the kitchen in addition to the one in the 
bakery have made possible baked casserole dishes, 
a mainstay of a low-cost food budget. Before 
May 1950, there actually was not enough mechan- 
ized kitchen equipment to prepare the food which 
could be purchased for 65 cents a day. Stews and 
other steamed foods were the daily fare. Even 
the surplus cheese donated by the school lunch 
program could not be used to advantage, for it 
took a cook over 4 hours to slice cheese by hand 
for 1600 patients at one hospital. 

Storage facilities have improved sharply, but 
many institutions need further help on this prob- 
lem. Better refrigeration has helped considerably. 
A frozen foods program has been developed in 
Minnesota, chiefly to use the surplus farm and 
garden produce. Who doesn't appreciate frozen 
corn-on-the-cob as a special treat at Thanksgiving; 
the pretty pink color of frozen rhubarb? Pilate 
waste from poorly canned vegetables and rhubarb 
was tremendous in addition to the high spoilage 
average of home canned foods. Now the quality 
of our canned foods is equal at least to a standard 
grade, sometimes a choice grade, and the frozen 
foods are comparable to the best commercial 
quality. 

These figures indicate the swing to frozen foods 
processing at Minnesota institutions: 
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1952 1954 

Pounds Pounds 
Canned vegetables and fruits...... 998,448 690,616 
Frozen vegetables and fruits...... 79,165 207,573 
Pickles and relishes are not included in this total 
poundage, but many gallons are prepared each 
summer. These relishes add a mouth watering, 
spicy touch to a simple menu on a snowy, cold 
January day; and the farmer is pleased, too, that 
the large supply of cucumbers has been used in- 
stead of wasted. 


Food Service Training Program 

In addition to being an administrator, the die- 
titian is also a teacher. Raising the food standards 
of all food service personnel is a training program 
which takes considerable time and effort and is 
well worth the trouble. Efficiency in the use of 
food supplied, proper food sanitation, and safety in 
kitchen operations are all corollaries of high stand- 
ards of food preparation. 

The problem of employee understaffing is his- 
torically and currently present in state hospitals. 
As a result, patients must be utilized to do many 
of the jobs in the kitchen. Therefore, not only must 
the training program be kept up for the paid per- 
sonnel, but they in turn must teach the patients. 
If properly functioning, this phase can rightfully 
be called industria] therapy and not slave labor. 
Our cooks must not only know the best method of 
roasting beef but the psychologic implications of 
food preparation, to make every contact with a 
patient a positive step in his rehabilitation. This 
part of the food service is still in its early 
stages. 

Ideally, work assignments should be ordered by 
a doctor on a prescription basis and solely for 
therapeutic reasons. If properly developed, work 
assignments can help the patient utilize his assets, 
build up self-confidence and self-esteem, develop 
steady habits, and perhaps even prepare him voca- 
tionally for work on leaving the hospital. One of 
the complaints now is that the stepped-up therapy 
program at our state institutions has taken away 
our good workers, but we are glad that a useful 
patient can become a useful citizen again in a 
community. 

Locally, mental health services need to be de- 
veloped. The 1954 New York State Legislature 
passed a Community Health Services Act “designed 
to encourage the development of preventive, re- 
habilitative and treatment services through new 
community mental health programs and the im- 
provement and expansion of existing services.” 
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Other states could do well to pass similar legisla- 
tion. With research into the causes of menta! ill- 
ness, and the local communities setting up help for 
preventive and rehabilitative care, large state hos- 
pitals may in the future be as empty as tuberculosis 
sanatoria. 

All of us cannot work in the public health field, 
but everyone is a member of a community. Are 
you giving of yourself generously to help with local 
problems? Those of us who have had the privilege 
of a home economics training can easily participate 
in a program for rehabilitation of the mentally ill. 
In an article by Margaret R. Rosenmeier entitled 
“Cooking—A Therapy for the Mentally [I] Patient” 
in the May 1954 Journal of the American Dietetic 
Association a description of the work done at a 
cooking clinic at the VA Center Neuropsychiatric 
Hospital in Los Angeles gives the following infor- 
mation, part of it in the words of the chief of the 
psychiatric staff: 


“The women’s service had long recognized the need for 
some supervised cooking experience as a therapy. Many 
patients found it difficult to become reintegrated into the 
home following the prolonged, protected experience of 
hospital care. It was felt that realistic experience in meal 
planning and cooking would serve the aims of restoration 
of attention span and work habits, ego satisfaction in being 
productive for self and others, and the realistic values of 
actually learning the techniques which would improve the 
patient's acceptance at home and aid in rebuilding relation- 
ships there. . . .” 

The dietetic classroom, a large, airy room adequate in 
size to accommodate the cooking equipment and provide 
space for parties and discussions, was chosen as the site 
for the cooking clinic A school consultant from a local 
utility company was contacted to help in selecting and 
arranging the appliances to insure maximum teaching ad- 
vantage. He planned two complete, modern working areas 
with the latest equipment installed for greatest convenience, 
effective use, ease of instruction, and small-group participa- 
tion. The equipment consisted of: two ranges with double 
ovens, a dishwasher and garbage disposal unit, an 1 1-cu.-{t. 
refrigerator with freezing compartment, a double sink, 
custom-made metal cabinets which also serve as work 
tables, two mixers, a deep-fat fryer, a toaster, and the 
necessary small utensils. 

Supervision and direction of the clinic were assigned 
to the Teaching Dietitian with assistance from representa- 
tives of the Dietetic Service and dietetic interns. Members 
of two groups from the Volunteer Services offered to 
devote one day a week assisting the Dietetic Service in 
carrying out the functions of the clinic; other volunteer 
organizations furnished special food items; and still other 
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groups asked for lists of special equipment they could 
donate. . . . 

The clinic meets [twice] a week for 2 hours. Lesson 
assignments are based on patients’ requests. . . . The patients 
{after a brief discussion] proceed with the preparation, the 
dietitians and volunteer workers helping only when re- 
quested, for a permissive attitude is stressed at all times. 
. . . On one occasion a baker conducted a class in cake 
decorating, allowing each patient to try making flowers, 
birds, edging, and so on. Recipes used in the clinic are 
duplicated for compiling in cook books; the books—colorful, 
and of the loose-leaf type—are left in the clinic until the 
patient is discharged, at which time she takes her book 
with her. ... 

The administration of the clinic is not without sound 
medical assistance and guidance. Weekly conferences for 
dietitians, dietetic interns, and volunteer workers are con- 
ducted by the . . . Psychiatrist. At these meetings individ- 
ual patients or treatment aims in general are discussed. . . . 

The volunteers have maintained their enthusiasm because, 
as they express it, they see specific results in the patients 
in the form of increased socialization, improved personal 
habits, and better contact. . . . 


It is hoped that this experiment can be tried by 
home economists in other locales. Your help is 
needed as leaders in your community. 

As with all programs, the objective must be 
established, areas of work such as (1) planning, 
(2) follow-through, and (3) training must be car- 
ried on, and enthusiasm for the job always main- 
tained. 

Real job satisfaction is the fine reward for those 
who work in state institutions. The third dimension 
look in welfare programs gives a deep perception, 
an appreciation of the fullness of life. 
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Health Forum Report Available 


“Signs of the HEALTH Times,” a condensed 64-page report of the 1955 
National Health Forum, is available for distribution from the National Health 
Council, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Price $1 per copy. 


T is especially important for us to stop a few 

minutes to consider the implications of research 
in the areas of family economics and home manage- 
ment at the secondary level simply because of the 
nature of this subject matter. Economic informa- 
tion and subject matter dealing with home man- 
agement lend themselves easily to integration in 
many teaching units. In some states material from 
these areas is used solely by weaving it into other 
subject matter; in other states such material is 
grouped and taught as a unit called home manage- 
ment. In either event such topics as planning for 
and use of resources of time, money, energy, goods 
and services, and interests and abilities of in- 
dividuals and family members have a general, basic, 
and all-pervasive quality. Because of this quality 
much of our teaching has tended toward vague 
generalities. Factual material, therefore, should be 
useful in alleviating this difficulty and in bringing 
reality to the theoretical. It is regrettable that 
much of the research seems to be appropriate 
principally as indications for curriculum planning. 
Only scattered bits of research can be found in 
a form useful for high school classrooms. 

Perhaps the first question to be asked is, “What 
are secondary level students like?” Should we not 
review some of the characteristics of the recipients 
of this teaching we propose to do? 

Secondary level students generally range in age 
from 13 or 14 to 17 or 18 years. This age group 
is considered the middle teens and also generally 
termed the period of adolescence. During this 
period the force of the peer group is at its height— 
peer expectations take precedence over all other 
institutions, school, church, and adult-directed ac- 
tivities as well as the family. During this time 
there is growth toward autonomy and personal 
independence. Juniors and seniors in high school 
are often looking forward to severing their parental 
family ties and to forming their own conjugal family 
units. It is my belief that the high school home- 
making program should focus on developing the 
individual through a program geared to the stu- 
dents’ present interests. To a lesser extent a pro- 
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gram would aim to prepare a student for the 
immediate future—a home of his own. Good 
preparation in the present is the best preparation 
for the future. In other words, a program which 
gives the student some help and experience in 
facing and solving present problems is helping him 
to develop the means of solving his future prob- 
lems when they arise. This procedure will provide 
a surer kind of help than will attempting to antici- 
pate the students’ problems in an unpredictable 
future. 

Studies of problems and needs of school-age chil- 
dren done in other areas are helpful in pointing 
up the relative importance to youngsters of eco- 
nomic and management concerns. One of the 
problems of continued concern for adolescents is 
that of obtaining and handling money. In 1952 
Dales (1) gave a check list of problems to some 
500 beginning adolescents. One year later Bayer 
(2) rechecked the same students and found prob- 
lems related to money to be equally great, and in 
some cases greater, for the students than they had 
been the previous year. 

The following statements are examples of some 
of these problems. 

Money is a problem. Id like to save it but I can't. I have 
trouble keeping money. 


I don’t get enough money every week. 

Money—I don't know how to handle it 

That money problems are continuing ones is par- 
ticularly significant in view of the fact that Bayer 
found most other prcblems reported by the students 
to be less important than they were the previous 
year. This may reflect the fact that the need for 


money increases with age and with advance in 
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toward obtaining, saving, and spending money, 
therefore, would appear appropriate for this age 
OA Wisconsin survey (3) of personal expenditures 
for high school education showed that older 
youngsters spent more than did boys and girls 
in the first and second years of high school. Mean 
expenditures by grades ranged from approximately 
$92 for grade 9 to $166 for grade 12. In general, 
girls spent more than did boys because of clothing 
expenses. For all grades, clothing was the largest 
expenditure item and represented more than half 
the total expenditures of students in any one grade. 

In 1953 a study (4) of economic contributions 
and receipts of household members was carried 
on in and around Cortland, New York. The pur- 
pose of the study was to obtain a view of the total 
economic activity of the household as a unit and 
of the contributions and drains brought by its 
various members. While the study did not con- 
centrate solely on children, the data did furnish 
some factual information on money incomes of the 
children and the kind and extent of money and 
work contributions that the children made to their 
households. It also gave some indication of those 
items that were furnished for a child living at home 
and those commodities that the child was able to 
furnish, at least in part, for himself. 

Comparisons were made of two groups of chil- 
dren who lived at home (table 1). The 14- to 15- 
year age group gave some indication of high school 
students’ present economic activity while the older 
group, 19 to 26 years, indicated some kinds of 
economic behavior of boys and girls immediately 
following their high school years. 


TABLE | 


Occupations, money income, and money contributions 
to their households of 85 children who resided at home 


aGE GROUPS 


te 26 
years years 


te 18 


Total number of children 40 
Per cent with major occupations SS 
Per cent with part-time occupations 64 25 
Average money income Less than 81,832 
Per cent who made money contributions 
to their households 18 53 


The younger group tended to make money con- 
tributions to their households irregularly while the 
older group made stated payments weekly or 
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monthly. A few girls in the younger group made 
peyments to their families in stated amounts. It 
is interesting to note that while, on the average, 
53 per cent of the older group contributed money 
to their households, only one-third of the boys but 
three-fourths of the girls made such contributions. 
Thus, it would appear that the few younger girls 
who made stated payments and the high proportion 
of girls in the older group who contributed money 
to their households reinforce the theory that girls 
tend to be tied more closely to their homes than 
do boys and they seem to accept greater respon- 
sibility for them. 

The vast majority of children in both age groups 
were furnished their food and sleeping quarters by 
their households (table 2). Of the boys 14 to 18 
years of age, one-half or more provided part or all 
of their own transportation, recreation, and cloth- 
ing. Girls of this age depended somewhat more on 
their households for transportation, but about half 


TABLE 2 


Per cent of children 14 to 26 years of age who lived 
at home and relative amounts of items furnished 
to them by their households 


(104 rural and 98 urban households, 
Cortland County, New York, 1953) 


PER CENT OF CHILDREN 
ITEMS FURNISHED ‘ 
BY 


were 


Female 


Ages 14 to 18 


Male Female Mele 
Who received all 
Sleeping quarters 
Food 


Transportation 
Recreation 
Clothing 


Care when ill 
Lunches carried 


Sleeping quarters 
Food 


Transportation 
Recreation 
Clothing 


of 


Care when ill 

Lunches carried 12 0 
Who received none 
Transportation 23 0 
Recreation 19 16 
Clothing 19 31 


€32 


Care when ill 42 
Lunches carned 


Number of children 26 19 


100 
ra 100 
19 42 18 
46 53 4 1 
23 21 23 ll 
12 11 5 17 
8 5 5 0 
15 5 0 
18 
$6 
“4 
59 
| 
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of them furnished clothing and recreation for them- 
selves. At least their recreation came from some 


other source than the household. 


Teaching Food and Shelter Costs 


From these data, emphasis on buying of clothing, 
and expenditures for recreation and transportation 
would seem to demand immediate attention since 
those are the areas in which children seemed to be 
making their greatest expenditures. 

Since the children lived at home and all received 
food and shelter from the household, one might 
question the children’s appreciation of food and 
shelter costs. Perhaps some consumer buying proj- 
ect in connection with foods classes would aid stu- 
dents to anticipate something of the cost of food. 
This would prepare them somewhat for a major 
expenditure once they established their own homes. 


Personal Financial Management 

Pierce (5) interviewed 40 recent high schoo! grad- 
uates. She found that since graduation three-fourths 
or more of them had saved money, had earned their 
own way, had used some form of credit, and were 
carrying life insurance. Half the group had been 
responsible for securing their own housing at some 
time since graduation. Half or more of them had 
bought their own clothing and had purchased food 
for a family. The incidence of these financial ex- 
periences following graduation may point to areas 
of money dealings which could be discussed in the 
classroom. 

The 116 teen-agers who attended Farm and 
Home Week talks in 1955 at Cornell listed gum, 
gifts, skirts, socks, movies, and club dues as expen- 
diture items. The main sources of money for those 
attending the 1954 talks were from earning away 
from home and by asking fer money as they needed 
it. 

The high proportion of teen-agers who reported 
that they earned money away from home and the 
increase in the proportion of women who are work- 
ing full time or part time outside their homes may 
indicate that individuals and families are solving 
some of their financial problems by finding ways in 
the market place to add to their money income. 
This is a concept which might well be included in 
the alternatives suggested to students for individual 
and family financial planning. This directly opposes 
our familiar concept of the family group planning 
for the allocation of funds on hand. 

Inclusion of short-term credit possibilities would 
seem reasonable both for students’ present and fu- 
ture use of credit. A bank in Shenandoah, Penn- 
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sylvania, has set up a “teen age confidence fund” 
from which high school lads may borrow up to $50, 
with payments on a sliding scale of $1.25 to $1.50 
per week. The bank seems to be expressing faith 
in teen-agers by putting them on an equal or even 
better credit basis than their parents, who would 
probably need collateral or endorsement. This ex- 
tension of credit to teen-agers can lead toward an 
increase in national product. 


Other Possibilities in Classroom Teaching 


Let us now turn from the resource of money to 
possibilities for using storage principles in class- 
room teaching. Consider such guides as: (1) store 
at place of first use, (2) store things taken out 
together in the same place, (3) place things that 
are heavy or that are used often within most com- 
fortable reach, (4) organize so that things are easy 
to see. Might not these principles be applied to 
cupboard arrangements in the school laboratory or 
something which belongs to the student, such as 
dresser drawer storage at home? 

As a result of a study of interests of girls in the 
4-H home improvement program, Kenrick (6) con- 
cluded that girls aged 10 to 16 were not so inter- 
ested in home improvement as they were in other 
activities offered them. The girls who did express 
interest in such projects as selecting furniture, plan- 
ning a color scheme, remodeling furniture, making 
curtains, or refinishing a chair were older, more 
mature, and had many interests other than home 
improvement. From this, one might conclude that 
the interest of the juniors and seniors in high school 
would be higher in improvement of storage at home 
and in their own rooms than it would be with 
younger girls. 

Klitzke (7), through a study of clothing inven- 
tories of farm families, found that younger men and 
women (aged 16 to 20) owned larger numbers of 
several types of garments than did older men and 
women. The younger women had more jackets, 
skirts, slacks, blouses, and sweaters than had the 
older women. This would seem to point to need 
for ways of storing these kinds of clothing. Since 
the study of economic contributions (4) showed that 
nearly nine-tenths of the girls 14 to 15 years of age 
cared for clothing for the household, it would seem 
reasonable that some emphasis should be placed 
upon laundry procedures, stain removal, ironing, 
and pressing. 

This same study also showed that boys in both 
age groups contributed work largely in doing chores 
and gardening and in driving for the households 


(table 3). About 75 per cent of the girls in both 
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age groups helped with dishwashing, care of the 
house, food preparation, and care of clothing. Both 
boys and girls reported giving some help with 
household work, but none assumed the full respon- 
sibility for it. 


TABLE 3 
Per vent of children 14 to 26 years of age who lived 
at home and work® they contributed to their households 


(104 rural and 98 urban households, 
Cortland County, New York, 1953) 


PER CENT OF CHILDEEN 
OF WORK 
COMTRIBC TIONS Ages 19 to 


Ages 14 to 18 


Female Male Female 

Care of clothing 

Dishwashing 

Care of house 

Food preparation 

Care of family members 

Food preservation 

Driving 

Marketing 

Chores and gardening te 
Nunober of children 19 


* Work contributions represented some help in a given area, few 
of the children assumed full responsibility for any household work. 


Since more than 80 per cent of the girls con- 
tributed help in dishwashing and in house care, 
these tasks might well receive some attention in the 
classroom. It is my feeling that these tasks might 
be approached from the standpoint of organization 
to save time rather than to save energy. Girls of 
this age have great amounts of energy and can 
seldom be seriously interested in saving energy for 
energy’s sake 

One other piece of research should be mentioned 
which could contribute to the teacher's general 
understanding of the work loads of the households 
from which the students come. Walker (8) de- 
veloped work units based upon time used in house- 
holds for six homemaking tasks. In general these 
tasks account for about 80 per cent of the time 
spent in homemaking activities in homes. At present 
I do not conceive of these measures being used with 
high school students. Rather, knowledge of the 
measures and their use could contribute not only to 
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the teacher's understanding of the homes from 
which the students come but might be helpful for 
informal discussion with the household members 
during visits to the students’ homes. 

In summary, it would appear that research find- 
ings in the areas of financial, time, and energy 
management will be useful to teachers in curricu- 
lum planning and in furnishing background infor- 
mation for the teacher's own understanding. At 
present, only scattered bits of materials would seem 
appropriate to put into the hands of high school 
students. There is need for adapting these ma- 
terials for use in the classroom. Storage principles, 
however, may be used with high school classes with 
little adaptation. It is to be hoped that future re- 
search in this area will furnish teachers with facts 
and tools which will provide both background in- 
formation and materials for direct use in the class- 
room. 
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Adult Education Association Meeting 


How adult education programs can improve community living will be the 
theme of the National Conference of the Adult Education Association of the 
USA, November 11 through 13, at the Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Homemaking Counselor 


F, at the side of every homemaker who hesi- 
tatingly leaves a hospital committed to home- 
making from a wheel chair or homemaking under 
a “no lifting, no bending” injunction, there could 
be the steadying hand of a friendly homemaking 
counselor, successful return to family and home- 
making duties would be greatly facilitated. 

Rehabilitation programs are proving this every 
day. Cardiac patients, tuberculosis patients, vic- 
tims of polio, accident, or disaster—both men and 
women—are already benefiting from community- or 
hospital-sponsored programs of rehabilitation and 
retraining in homemaking activities. 

The field is a new one. All of the homemaking 
programs—extensive though many of them have 
been—are still in the pioneering stage of their 
efforts to reach the estimated 10,000,000 physically 
handicapped homemakers in the United States. 
The economic and social importance of returning 
these women to productive lives in their own homes 
is only too plain, and it is to homemaking that 
most of them must return. But the handicapped 
homemaker can return to a different kind of home- 
making, to different methods of housekeeping, and 
with a new understanding of family living and a 
new approach to family management, thanks to the 
training courses set up by the hospital or other 
community agency. The homemaking counselor 
helps give her this training and, if possible, inspires 
her with the confidence to continue to develop 
new methods suited to her own situation and to 
believe that happy family relationships do not de- 
pend on physical mobility. 

The program may include such things as differ- 
ent food patterns; planning menus for the family; 
attractive table settings; clothing care, construction, 
and renovation; arrangement of furniture; home 
decoration; care of children and other family mem- 
bers; and, most important of all, family relations 

Taking account of the handicaps of the home- 
maker, the counselor teaches 


techniques which will make work less tiring or which will 
revamp routines so that they can be done with one hand, or 
with poor vision, or from a wheel chair, or with whatever 
adjustment may be required. . . . 


An Emerging Career for Home Economists 


Mary Hawkins 


Home economists co-operating in the new pro- 
grams of special rehabilitative training for physi- 
cally handicapped homemakers have contributed 
information for this article by the Journal editor. 
It is presented here as a supplement to the chap- 
ter on “Homemaking Counselor” in Health Careers 
Guidebook distributed by the National Health 
Council to all junior and senior high schools 
and junior colleges in the United States during 
the past few months. 


The counselor's tasks will be as varied as are the people 
with whom she works—each type of handicap presents its 


own problem.’ 


The homemaking counselor helps the handi- 
capped homemaker take a long look at her whole 
job and helps her sort out the things that are im- 
portant to good family living and those that can 
safely be eliminated. Then come the principles of 
work simplification and home management to make 
it possible for the homemaker to accomplish the 
essentials as easily and skillfully as she can within 
the limitations of her physical handicap. The coun- 
selor teaches both principles and specific tech- 
niques. She helps the homemaker to plan meals 
that are within her ability to prepare or to direct 
their preparation, at a cost her family can afford 
and which meet its nutritional needs. For example: 
she recommends cooking vegetables in their jackets 
rather than teaching people how to peel potatoes, 


for example. 


Teamwork 


The courses in hospitals, in “Heart of the Home” 
kitchens, and for other groups or as individual 
training are usually carried out by a team com- 
posed of doctors, nurses, occupational therapists, 


' Even while this article was in preparation, two reports 
of work in this area were received. One of them is A. June 
Bricker’s report of a conference held May 31 to June 3 
at the University of Connecticut. It appears in the AHEA 
Activities section of the October issue of the Jounwa., page 
625. The other reports three workshops for handicapped 
homemakers held at Wayne University and appears in this 
issue of the Jounnar, page 691 


* Health Careers Guidebook page 117 
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physical therapists, medical social workers, die- 
titians, vocational counselors, psychologists, and/ 
or psychiatrists, home economists, and others as 
needed. In addition, the homemaking counselor 
needs a team of her own. Like the home demon- 
stration agent, she cannot be a specialist in all 
fields, but she is in a position to teach more than 
work simplification and home management. 

The understanding of the broad aspects of home 
management and the many facets of family living 
that is an accepted part of the home economist's 
point of view is the special qualification of the 
home economist for the role of homemaking 
counselor. 


Training 

Young people who wish to consider a career as 
a homemaking counselor or graduate home econo- 
mists who are considering entering this area of 
home economics on a part-time or full-time basis 
should plan a course in general home economics or 
a major in home management with the following 
areas included: family living, home management, 
motion and time study (1 course), household 
equipment, home economics education or extension 
teaching (basic courses), home planning or design 
in some form, and survey courses on diseases and 
disabilities. In addition, an in-service training 
course would be needed. As time goes on, more 
special courses or workshops will doubtless be 
available to focus all the other training. 

Any counselor of the handicapped person must 
understand the emotional impact of illness and 
disability upon his client. Everyday stresses and 
strains are multiplied in case of handicap and 
should be considered in planning any effective 
program for rehabilitation. 

In addition to formal education, counselors need 
practical experience in homemaking, understanding 
of people and why they behave as they do. For 
example, many of the homemakers who need the 
counselor's help will be elderly women or from 
low-income families, and their special problems 
must be considered. 

Selection of schools for training should take into 
consideration universities that have both home 
economics schools and medical or occupational or 
physical therapy schools. 

At Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, for example, the School of Home Economics 
itself includes the occupational therapy course. An 
instructor in occupational therapy at Colorado 
A & M writes: 
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Graduates so far have either become Registered Occupa- 
tional Therapists or homemakers (or both) on completion 
of their requirements. 

There are several avenues of approach to completion of 
requirements for becoming a Registered Occupational 
Therapist. The only option which might lead a student to 
the eventual dual role of occupational therapy and home- 
making counselor without much further special preparation 
would be the home economics—occupational therapy course. 
We anticipate that some of our students may find them- 
selves in such positions, as hospitals, clinics and rehabilita- 
tion centers increase their facilities and emphasis toward 
the rehabilitation of the disabled homemaker. 

Our occupational therapy course was one of those to 
receive a grant from the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, for 
the purpose of expanding our facilities for the training of 
rehabilitation personnel (since occupational therapy falls 
into this category). Part of our grant is being used to equip 
a homemaking laboratory unit so that occupational therapy 
students may be more adequately trained for working with 
disabled homemakers. 


Programs 

Homemaking counselors may work in two gen- 
eral types of programs—those that are a part of a 
large hospital program and those that are a com- 
munity project carried on co-operatively by several 
community agencies. 

Some of the organizations that do or that might 
employ a homemaking counselor or homemaker’s 
“aide” are: public welfare departments, family 
service agencies, rehabilitation centers; general 
hospitals with rehabilitation departments; heart 
associations; tuberculosis hospitals; health associa- 
tions; visiting nurse associations; public health 
departments or organizations; and home service 
departments of utility companies. 

Homemaking counselors in large hospitals or 
rehabilitation centers are usually full-time workers 
as part of regular staff; those in community pro- 
grams may be volunteer workers or part-time 
workers—positions that may easily be combined 
with homemaking. 

In some programs home economists may serve 
as homemaking counselors in addition to other 
professional positions. In some tuberculosis hos- 
pitals, for example, home economists employed by 
local boards of education are assisting in the home- 
making program. In others, home demonstration 
agents provide some help in this area. In still 
others, teachers employed by the hospital give 
homemaking training, or volunteers who are them- 
selves homemakers assist in providing such training 
to patients. 

Several New York State tuberculosis hospitals 
are exploring ways of helping women deal with 
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homemaking problems as a part of the total re- 
habilitation program. Conducted by the occupa- 
tional therapy departments, the program is under 
general direction of Arlene Mellinger, supervisor 
of occupational therapy for the state tuberculosis 
hospitals. Treva Kauffman, associate supervisor of 
home economics education of the New York State 
Department of Education, has been assisting in an 
advisory capacity. At the Hermann M. Biggs Hos- 
pital, Ithaca, Pattie Pumphrey, staff occupational 
therapist and home economics graduate from lowa 
State College, is conducting the experimental 
program in the hospital. In Utica at Broadacres 
Sanitarium Mrs. Graham Davis, a volunteer home 
economist from the community—procured through 
the efforts of the occupational therapist—is conduct- 
ing classes with major emphasis on foods and 
nutrition. 

At the Onondaga Sanatorium for Tuberculosis, 
the program uses a fully equipped homemaking 
center to which the patients come as they can. 

Under the new trends in tuberculosis treatment, 
many patients are treated in their own homes, 
and the homemaking program must consider these 
patients as well as those in hospitals. 

The famous heart kitchens and the programs 
for cardiacs are well known to everyone and have 
provided many ideas and techniques used in pro- 
grams for other handicapped homemakers. Mrs. 
Frances G. Sanderson, head of the department of 
home economics at Wayne University, Detroit, has 
been one of the pioneer home economists in the 
cardiac programs. 

Last spring the Institute of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation of the New York University- 
Bellevue Medical Center issued “A Manual for 
Training the Disabled Homemaker” * based on four 
years of research and experience in training dis- 
abled homemakers and on the experience of in- 
dividuals and organizations who have been working 
on similar projects across the country. Mrs. Julia 
S. Judson, who co-operated in preparation of copy 
for the Health Careers Guidebook, was co-ordinator 
of the Disabled Homemakers Research Project. The 
Project was sponsored by the Disabled Homemakers 


* By Howanrp A. Russ, MD., Eprrn L. MD., 
Jutta S. Jupson, Giapys M. Hunt, and Mower E. 
MAN. See review in the June 1955 Jounwat, page 434. 
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Research Fund established by several public utili- 
ties companies for this purpose. 

Home service representatives with utility com- 
panies often are consultants in rehabilitation pro- 
grams. Evelyn Brockett of the Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company has assisted both in kitchen 
planning and programs at two rehabilitation centers 
in the Cleveland area, to mention the work of only 
one home service representative. 

In Portland, Oregon, Mrs. Roy R. Clark, former 
head of home management at lowa State College, 
has helped to establish the Portland Rehabilitation 
Center. The Center is a nonprofit community serv- 
ice. Upon referral by a physician it offers counsel- 
ing and guidance, hydro-therapy, manual arts 
therapy, physical therapy, prevocational testing, 
and speech therapy. Though the Center does not 
now conduct a program of homemaking counseling, 
Mrs. Clark writes that 
it is my hope that our center will eventually reach a stage 

. where such a worker could be employed. However, she 
would need about the same training given to an occupa- 
tional therapist in the basic medical elements such as 
kineosiology in order to function effectively. That would 
have to be given in a school atmosphere, as a rehabilitation 
center would not have the personnel or facilities for such 
training. 

In a somewhat different setting, Genevieve 
Fisher, formerly of lowa State College, has been 
working with the occupational therapy department 
of the Veterans Hospital near Black Mountain, 
North Carolina, a. a volunteer since her retirement. 

The women patients at the hospital are from the 
armed services and most of them will return to 
their professions. The hospital gives them home 
crafts, sewing, weaving, knitting, crocheting, paint- 
ing, and similar activities as attractive occupations 
which can be used to test their work tolerances. 
They will be able to use these crafts as leisure- 
time occupations or avocations later. 

The few programs mentioned are typical. Similar 
ones are doubtless being conducted in other parts 
of the country as homemaking counseling emerges 
as a new career and a new teamwork role for the 
home economist. 

Those who are most interested in the develop- 
ment of the position of homemaking counselor now 
see the work at a crossroads—shall it continue its 
original emphasis on work simplification or shall 
it be approached as a broad field of education? 


The AHEA publishes a packet of 10 publications on careers in home economics. Order from 


AHEA, 1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington 9, D.C. Complete packet, $2. 


C. Davis 
ARS Information Division 


A reference diet for human nutrition studies, 
developed in the Human Nutrition Research Branch 
laboratories, offers researchers a tool for determin- 
ing individual needs for practically ary important 
nutrient except amino acids. It is a tool also for 
measuring bodily use of these nutrients—even of 
nutrients in teamwork. 

Such a diet and uniform experimental procedures 
can facilitate comparison and application of find- 
ings from laboratories doing such work. 

Important advantages are that the diet is ac- 
ceptable for a month or longer. The three rotated 
menus consist of only a few simple foods plus 
selected synthetic vitamins and minerals for esti- 


mated needs. Analysis of food samples and 


amounts of nutrients excreted give measures of 
physiological utilization. 

The new research tool was first tried in a 40-day 
study to learn the effect of two levels of fat intake 
on the body's use of certain vitamins and minerals. 


The subjects were six University of Maryland stu- 
dent volunteers. 

The diet and accompanying experimental pro- 
cedures are to be tested in other laboratories to 
determine the metabolic response to the diet by 
more persons with different dietary backgrounds. 

Frieda Meyer, Millicent Hathaway, and associ- 
ates discuss in a technical bulletin the diet, its 
uses, and findings from its initial application. 
“A Standardized Diet for Metabolic Studies—Its 
Development and Application,” TB-!126, is in press. 
It will be sold by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office. Price to be 
announced. 


“Bread .. . Facts for Consumer Education,” 
AIB-142, is the most recent addition to the series 
bringing together source materials on individual 
foods. Single copies may be had free from the 
Office of Information, USDA, Washington 25, D. C. 


White rice cooking directions and recipes, from 
past research and publications of the Human 
Nutrition Research Branch, have been compiled 
for use in the Department's continuing program 
to encourage use of abundant foods. 


Entitled “Cooking White Rice,” ARS 61-2, the 
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In the initial test of the research diet, six student 
subjects attended classes as usual, while living in a 
house outfitted for the investigation and eating only 
the weighed foods and drinking distilled water. 


processed publication supersedes one of the same 
title. Home economists may obtain single free 
copies from Agricultural Research Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Facts for figuring relative economy of two com- 
monly used fuels—electricity and liquefied petroleum 
gas—are presented in a semitechnical publication 
by household equipment specialists of the Clothing 
and Housing Research Branch. The new booklet is 
designed for Extension Service and home service 
leaders and others who aid rural families in choos- 
ing equipment to meet their needs. 

Experiments in the Beltsville laboratories have 
enabled the equipment specialists to arrive at 
ratios of Btu's (gas to electricity) required to do 
the same jobs of cooking, refrigerating, and water 
heating using present-day equipment. A technical 
report on this research’ preceded the semitechnical 
publication. (See page 33 of the January 1954 
Journat. ) 

The ratios give a modern basis for the start of 
cost figuring. However, for an adequate cost com- 
parison, a number of other factors must be con- 
sidered, and these also are discussed in the new 
booklet. These factors, not to be overlooked, in- 
clude the local utility rates, the amount of use the 
family expects to give the equipment (since rates 
often are cheaper for extensive users), initial cost 
of buying and installing the appliance and fuel 
system, and likely maintenance outlay. 

The new booklet, “Cost of Electricity and Lique- 
fied Petroleum Gas for Cooking, Refrigerating, and 
Water Heating,” AIB-141, is for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 10 cents. 
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The Effect of Moist and Dry Heat Cooking on 


Palatability Scores and Shear Force Values of 


HIS study was undertaken to learn whether 

meat cooked by dry heat methods is more 
satisfactory for palatability and tenderness than 
that cooked by moist heat methods and whether 
the fatness of the animal has any effect on the 
choice of the method of cooking. 

Dry heat methods of cooking—broiling and true 
roasting—have been considered more satisfactory 
unless a moist heat method were necessary to make 
the meat tender (1, 2). It has been recommended 
that the tender cuts (rib and loin) be cooked by 
dry heat methods regardless of the grade of the 
carcass and that the less tender cuts (chuck, rump, 
and round) be cooked by dry heat methods if the 
meat came from the higher grade carcasses but by 
moist heat methods to increase the tenderness if 
it came from the lower grade carcasses. 

From a theoretical point of view, Cover doubted 
that moist heat, in the sense of added moisture, 
was necessary to make meat tender (3). She had 
shown that the more tender meat in paired cuts 
was obtained with the slower rate of heat pene- 
tration under a variety of ee oven tempera- 
tures of 225°C versus 125°C (4) and 125°C versus 
80°C (5); and an oven ae of 125°C with 
and without skewers (6). Then she cooked top 
and bottom round roasts to an internal temperature 
of 80°C in water and in an oven of the same 
temperature (90°C). The meat cooked more slowly 
by the dry heat method was the more tender (3). 


* This study was supported in part by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture through a contract sponsored by the 
Human Nutrition Research Branch of the Agricultural Re- 
search Service. 


Beef from Animals of Different Levels of Fleshing' 


Sylvia Cover and Myrtis Conry Shrode 


Dr. Cover is a professor in the department of 
rural home research of the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station. At the time this study was 
conducted, Mrs. Shrode was an agent of the 
Human Nutrition Research Branch of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. She is now agent of the Animal 
and Poultry Husbandry Research Branch. 


The practical value of this study has been ques- 
tioned because the oven temperature used was too 
low to be of practical value in the home and 
because meat cooked by moist heat methods in 
the home is not cooked to a definite internal tem- 
perature but to “fork tenderness.” If the cooking 
time by moist heat methods were longer, the meat 
would be tender. The usual attitude of research 
workers has been that any tendering which would 
take place on further cooking by moist heat after 
the meat was well-done (85°C) would be expected 
in connective tissue—not in muscle fibers which 
should be toughened. Fork tenderness could indi- 
cate soft connective tissue, but the slender bundles 
of muscle fibers might be stringy and tough. 
Actual cooking conditions for braised steaks in 
many homes include cooking for 45 minutes to 1 
hour for steaks or until tender when stuck with a 
fork for both steaks and roasts. Even though the 
meat is overcooked by laboratory standards, many 
popular estimates of flavor, juiciness, and tender- 
ness are made on meat cooked in this way. Stand- 
ardization of these practical braising methods and 
their use in meat research should give useful 
information. 


| 
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Experimental Procedures 

Two Hereford steers of low degree of fleshing 
were obtained off pasture in the fall. Their carcasses 
graded Utility. Two Hereford steers of higher de- 
gree of fleshing were taken out of the feed lot in 
the spring. Their carcasses graded Choice. The four 
carcasses were graded by an official government 
grader. The grades are those used under the 
present system of grading. 

Each steer was brought to College Station and 
slaughtered in the meats laboratory of the animal 
husbandry department. After hanging for seven 
or eight days, each carcass was divided into the 
primal cuts and then into %4-inch steaks and 
2%-inch roasts for testing. Steaks were from loin 
and bottom round. Roasts were from rib, top round, 
bottora round, and chuck (clod). The individual 
pieces of meat were wrapped in aluminum foil, 
frozen at —20°F and stored at 0°F until the tests 
could be made. 


Cooking Conditions 

Paired cuts from the right and left sides of the 
same animal were cooked—one by a so-called “moist 
heat method” and its pair mate by a “dry heat 
method.” These methods were broiling versus 
braising for thin cuts and oven roasting versus pot 
roasting for thick cuts. Weights before and after 
cooking were obtained. Weight losses and cooking 
times were calculated. All cuts were cooked well 
done. 

Broiling. The broiling was done in the broiler 
compartment of an experimental gas oven-broiler 
unit. The bottom of the broiler pan was lined with 
aluminum foil. The top of the broiler rack was 
placed 4 inches from the gas openings. A broiler 
thermometer was placed in the position the steak 
was to occupy. The bulb was at the level of the 
top of the steak. The broiler was preheated to 
200°C (392°F) as recommended by Cooperative 
Meat Investigations (7) for thin steaks. The broiler 
door was left open during preheating and broiling. 
The steak was browned well on one side (approxi- 
mately 25 minutes), turned and browned on the 
other side (approximately 10 minutes). Steak ther- 
mometers were inserted but were not very success- 
ful in these thin steaks (34-inch). 

Roasting. The roasts were placed on their largest 
flat surface on a rack in an uncovered pan without 
water, flour, or salt and cooked at a constant oven 
temperature of 150°C (302°F) in a gas oven until 
the internal temperature of the meat reached 80°C 
(176°F ). This constant oven temperature has been 
recommended by Cooperative Meat Investigations 
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(7). Cover (4, 5, 6) used an internal temperature 
of 80°C for well-done beef. The top of the rack 
was level with the top of the pan so that the sides 
of the pan did not shield the meat from the radiant 
heat of the oven walls. 

Braising. A heavy pot was preheated in a stand- 

ardized manner over a gas flame. One tablespoon of 
cooking oil was added and the meat browned for 
one minute on each side. After browning, a rack 
was placed under the meat, a thermocouple inserted 
into the center, 1 cup of water was added, and the 
heavy lid adjusted. The pot was returned to the 
fire, the liquid brought to a boil quickly, and the fire 
adjusted to maintain a slight but steady flow of 
steam from the open vent. Cooking time for the 
braised steaks was standardized at 45 minutes, 
which is assumed to be the minimum time used in 
household practice. While thermocouple readings 
in these thin steaks probably were not so satis- 
factory as in the pot roasts, insofar as could be 
determined the internal temperature of the steaks 
reached 100°C in about 20 minutes. Thus the meat 
was held at 100°C for about 25 minutes. 
’ Cooking of the pot roasts was continued to a 
definite internal temperature. For rib and chuck 
roasts the final internal temperature was 93°C 
(199°F). Preliminary pot roasts of rib and chuck 
seemed tender and about ready to fall apart at this 
temperature although the top and bottom round pot 
roasts were not yet tender when stuck with a fork. 
Perhaps this difference was associated with more 
connective tissue. The top and bottom round pot 
roasts did not become fork tender until an internal 
temperature of 98°C (208°F) was reached. This 
higher internal temperature was used for top and 
bottom round. By this means an attempt was made 
to prepare pot roasts from the four positions in the 
carcass so that all would be of similar fork tender- 
ness and the tenderness might approach that ob- 
tained in household practice. 


Sampling for Palatability and Shear Tests 


The entire steak or roast was cooked, but after 
cooking an individual muscle was dissected for 
scoring and shearing tests. The muscles used were: 
longissimus dorsi in loin steaks and rib roasts, biceps 
femoris in bottom round steaks and roasts, semi- 
membranosus in top round roasts, and infraspinatus 
in chuck roasts. 

Shear force values were obtained with a Warner- 
Bratzler shearing device. Two cores, 1 inch in 
diameter, were obtained far enough apart so that 
the judges’ samples could be obtained between 
them. The cores from the thin cuts were so thin 
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that only one shear from each core was obtained. 


The thick cuts were thick enough to allow four 
shears to be obtained from each core. This made 
a total of two shears from each thin cut and eight 
shears from each thick cut. 


MOIST AND DRY HEAT COOKING 


TABLE | 
Summary of weights, weight losses, and cooking times for cuts of beef used for palatability teats 


Results and Discussion 


The cuts of raw meat from the animals out of 
the feed lot in the spring which graded Choice 
were somewhat heavier than were those from the 
animals off grass in the fall which graded Utility 


NUMBER OF - 
COUKING CUTS aVERAGED 


POSITION IN Canc 


Trility 


Loin Broiled 249 
Braised 8 245 


Broiled 
Braised 


Bottom round 4 300 
4 


Rib Oven 


4 774 
Pot ‘ 


763 


Bottom round Oven 
Pot 


Top round Oven 4 1465 
Pot 1425 


Chuck 


Oven 4 oe 
Pot ‘ 


oF BAW MEAT 


Chotce 


Thin Cuts 


Thick Cuts—2'9 


COORING TIME FER POUND 


WRIGHT DURING 


Utility Choace cility Chotce 


grame 


34 inch 
34 37 36 63 46 
353 31 86 
+e M 3s 
417 41 69 


inches 
1345 26 31 
1330 


uM 104 
61 


1623 48 a5 st 
1578 Bal 


1281 37 37 101 
1222 


Palatability scores were obtained from a panel 
of five judges who used a score card of adjectives 
weighted from zero to ten in which 10 is excellent, 
9 very good, 7 good, 5 medium, 3 poor, 1 very poor, 
and 0 unacceptable. They scored the meat for juici- 
ness, flavor of lean, and tenderness. The samples 
for the judges were small pieces of meat—not an 
entire steak nor an entire slice of roast. They were 
taken after the cores for the shearing tests had been 
removed. In thin cuts, the judges’ samples were 
long narrow strips taken from the area between the 
cores. 

Each of these samples from a broiled steak 
was paired with a sample from a similar position in 
the braised steak of that pair of cuts, In thick cuts, 
slices were made with a slicing machine with the 
knife set at 1, inch. Each slice from an oven roast 
was paired with a slice from a similar position in 
the pot-roast of that pair of cuts. From each slice, 
two samples were taken from the area between 
the cores and each of these samples was paired 
with a sample from a similar position in the paired 
slice from the other thick cut of the pair. Thus for 
each judge there were two pairs of samples from 
one pair of slices from each pair of thick cuts. 


* The ordinary retail cuts were cooked, but after cooking an individual muscle was used for scoring and shearing. 


(table 1). The feed lot animals were about 6 months 
older and much fatter than those off pasture 

Average weight losses of bottom round steaks 
were remarkably similar (about 40 per cent) 
regardless of the method of cooking or the grade 
of carcass. The average weight losses from bottom 
round roasts were remarkably similar (about 35 
per cent) regardless of the method of cooking or 
the grade of carcass. 

Cooking time in minutes per pound was much 
longer for oven roasts than for pot roasts. Cooking 
time in minutes per pound for the thick cuts was 
notable mainly because of the wide variation in the 
individual roasts. Using the averages as a basis 
for cooking meat well done would not give satis- 
factory results. 

The average palatability scores and shear force 
values are given in table 2. An analysis of variance 
was made using the average scores and average 
shear values for each steak or roast. The results of 
these analyses are indicated in table 2 also 

Flavor-of-lean scores were higher for braised 
steaks than for broiled steaks. Where differences in 
flavor scores were obtained in thick cuts (rib and 
bottom round ), the judges preferred the flavor of the 
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roasts. The results were contrary to those ex- 
pected. Even though these five judges are a very 
smal] part of our total population, it may be that they 
represent an important segment which until now 
has had no representation in tests for palatability 
of meat. 

The juiciness scores in loin and bottom round 
steaks were higher for broiled steaks than for 
braised. This difference was significant statistically. 
These results were in line with the usual ideas held 
by meat cookery workers that meat becomes pro- 
gressively less juicy as its internal temperature 
increases. But differences in juiciness scores between 
oven roasts and pot roasts were rather small for 
all cuts. 

Bottom round steaks were more tender braised 
than broiled. The tenderness scores were consider- 


ably higher and the pounds of force required to 
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than were well-done bottom round oven roasts, and 
this was true for both grades of carcasses. Thus the 
biceps femoris muscle in bottom round was more 
tender cooked by these practical moist heat methods 
than when cooked well done by these practical dry 
heat methods. Since the higher internal meat 
temperatures in the moist heat methods should 
favor greater degradation of collagen, it is not sur- 
prising that greater tendering of the connective 
tissue occurred. But the high meat temperatures 
did not toughen the muscle proteins as expected. 
Further work is in progress to confirm these find- 
ings. Griswold (8) braised pieces of top and bottom 
round 114 inches thick and found little if any evi- 
dence of increasing tenderness or toughness with 
increasing meat temperatures of 80°C, 85°C, and 
93°C. All of her meat temperatures were below 
those (98°C, 100°C) used for round in this study. 


TABLE 2 
Comparison of palatability scores and shear force values for cuts of beef after cooking by dry and moist heat methods 


NUMBER 
or curs 
AVERAGED 


METHOD OF Flavor of Leant 


IN 


Utility Choice 


Thin Cuts 


Broiled 6.1 
Braised 7.4 


Broiled 5.6 
Braised 7.6 


Loin (Ld 


Bot om round (b.f.) 


Thick Cuts 


Oven 6.6 
Pe vt ‘ 5 


Rib (Ld.) 


Oven 
Pot 


Bottom round (bf 


Oven 
Pot 


Top round (s.m 


Oven 
Pot 


Chuck (is) 


PALATABILITY scOmEST 


SHEARS IN POUNDS§ 


Tenderness? 


Utility Utility Choice Utility 


Choice 


ine h 
4.3 
3.54 


5.6 

3.8 

inches 
6.4 
5.5° 


52 


8 15.95 3S 
7 15.73 


* The normal retail cut was cooked, but after cooking an individual muscle was dissected for scores and shears. The muscles tested 
were: longissimus dorsi, biceps femoris, semimembranosus, and infraspinatus 
t Scores by weighted adjectives in which 0 to 1.9 is very tough, 2.0 to 3.9 tough, 4.0 to 5.9 medium, 6.0 to 7.9 tender, and 8.0 to 10.0 


very tender 


{ One score for each of 5 judges for steaks, 2 scores for each of 5 judges for roasts 


Two shears for each steak, 8 shears for each roast 
Significant on 1 per cent level 
Significant on 5 per cent level 


shear the braised samples were very much lower. 
Statistically these differences were highly significant 
for each of the two carcass grades. These data 
indicate that the greater tendering of bottom rounds 
produced by braising rather than by broiling was 
not confined to meat frorn the low-grade carcasses. 
Bottom round pot roasts were also more tender 


In loin steaks, the difference in tenderness be- 
tween methods of cooking was not so great as in 
the bottom round steaks. There is an indication, 
however, that these loin steaks were more tender 
braised than broiled but only when the steaks came 
from the low-grade carcasses (table 2). These 
results with the tender cuts were not in line with 


654 
Choice 
4 | 5.9 4.6 6.3 22.55 20.66 
4.1 6.7 6.6 16.96 18.19 
Pe 5.9 4.2 3.8 26.60 28.73 
4.7¢ 8.1 6.0 11.04 15.42 
5.9 6.6 6.5 22.47 21.56 
Mf, 5.4 6.8 6.3 20.32 23.83 
ig) 
4 6.8 7.2 63 5.8 6.3 18.39 19.77 
7.5 8.0 6.0 7.3 11.96 13.10 
} 
‘ 7.2 7.8 $.7 +3 7.0 71 18.13 25.45 
i ‘ 6.8 7.6 3.6 +4 7.1 7.5 17.71 26.40 
4 7.7 7.0 5 
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the recommendations for meat cookery suggested 
by some members of Cooperative Meat Investi- 
gations (1, 2), but data were secured from only 
a small number of animals. Moreover, the animals 
removed from the test in the fall (off pasture, 
Utility carcasses) were about six months younger 
than those out of the feed lot in the spring (Choice 
carcasses). Further work with a larger number of 
animals of about the same age is in progress. 

Differences in tenderness between well-done 
roasts and pot roasts were rather small in rib, top 
round, and chuck. Thus, choice of the method of 
cooking these cuts could have been made on some 
other basis than tenderness. 

Judges’ scores and shear force values in this 
study allowed similar conclusions. It may be noted 
that where highly significant differences were 
obtained by using judges’ scores, highly significant 
differences were also obtained by using shear force 
values. 


Conclusions 


Since some of the cuts of meat used in this study 
were more tender when cooked by these moist heat 
methods than by these dry heat methods, it would seem 
that under certain limited circumstances there is some 
truth in the contention that moist heat methods of 
cooking make meat more tender than do dry heat 
methods. However, the differences observed were not 
always aligned with tender versus less tender cuts nor 
with Choice versus Utility carcass grades. More work is 
needed to confirm these findings and to determine why 
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all cuts did not respond alike to these moist and dry 
heat methods of cooking. 

Well-done broiled steaks were more juicy than 
braised steaks, but well-done oven roasts were little if 
any juicier than the pot roasts. 

The flavor of the well-done lean meat in the braised 
steaks was preferred by these judges to that of broiled 
steaks. While these judges are only a «mall sample of 
the population, they indicate that individuals exist whe 
prefer the flavor of braised over broiled sieaks. 
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Home Accident Death Rate Decreases 


In the past six years the home accident death rate per 100,000 population 
has decreased over 22 per cent: from a rate of 18.9 in 1948 to 14.7 in 1954, 


according to the September 1955 issue of the Home Safety Review 


In the 


entire nation, including cities, only about 30 per cent of all accidental deaths 

occur at home; about 40 per cent result from motor-vehicle accidents 
Discussing group work on home safety programs in the same issue of the 

Review, Thomas Fansler, director of the Home Safety Division of the National 


Safety Council, outlines some 


“operating principles” for groups. 


Among the 


things that a community group working toward safety should not do, accord- 


ing to Mr. Fansler, are: (1 


acting on unchecked assumptions, (2 


2) condition- 


ing people to fear rather than to intelligent action, (3) encouraging the 


attitude that 
first” point of view. 


“government will take care of it,” 


and (4) encouraging a “me- 


The following four questions—which might be asked about any educational 


program—will help a group determine whether it is pulling in the right direc- 
tion, says Mr. Fansler. Is the group | 


information? (2 


) helping people to acquire new skills? (3 


(1) increasing people's fund of reliable 


altering people's 


attitudes? and (4) helping people to think and act in terms of values? 


| | 
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COLLEGE CLUBS 


College Clubs Find a New Christmas Spirit 


planning and much hard 


work went into a midwestern college club's 
Christmas party for a group of children from a 
nearby institution. The girls carefully set up games 
and bought the presents they thought the children 
needed most. The project was fun; the club mem- 
bers benefited from the feeling of unity it gave 
them; but on the afternoon of the party it was 
suddenly obvious to everyone that the children 
were too quiet. Even the presents failed to bring 
the anticipated shouts of pleasure. 

What had gone wrong with the college club's 
carefully made plans? The girls might have always 
wondered if one of them hadn't met a house mother 
from the institution at church a month later. The 
club member learned that their party was the fifth 
of six parties attended by the same group of chil- 
dren. And the warm underwear, stockings, and 
scarves given as presents were useful but they were 
not the gifts to delight the hearts of lonely children 
living away from home. In their eagerness the 
girls had failed to discuss plans with the superin- 
tendent of the institution. With her help and 
suggestions they might have bought toys or play 
equipment, Or another holiday might have been 
chosen because Christmas is a time many insti- 
tutions are able to celebrate. 


Helpful Agencies 

How might the efforts of the college club have 
been more satisfying to the girls and to those they 
wished to help? In large cities a central agency, 
often known as the Council of Social Agencies, 
serves as a clearinghouse to help avoid duplication 
of giving. It refers groups to an institution or an 
agency that will help in the selection of gifts for 
the most needy. Other names for such a central 
agency are the Health and Welfare Council, the 
Social Planning Council, the Community Welfare 
Council. Where there is no central agency, clubs 
can call an established charity in the community, 
such as the United Fund or Community Chest; 


Geraldine Gardiner 


Mrs. Gardiner is associate secretary of the Health 
and Hospital Division, Social Planning Council of 
St. Louis and St. Louis County, Missouri. 


Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish charities; the Salva- 
tion Army. 

As the need for parties and food baskets has 
lessened through the years, other more lasting proj- 
ects have been initiated by these agencies. In St. 
Louis last year the Christmas Bureau, co-operating 
with the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, emphasized the 
new spirit of giving with “Let Mother Do the 
Christmas Shopping.” By encouraging individual 
citizens and groups to send cash gifts the welfare 
agencies could enable the mothers of the needy 
families to do their own shopping. A college club 
would know its Christmas fund would buy the 
most appropriate gift if it were sent to such a 
Christmas Bureau. Another change that has taken 
place in Christmas giving is to forego the personal 
satisfaction of seeing the gifts received by the 
needy, thereby saving families from humiliation 
and embarrassment. It's a natural and commend- 
able impulse to want to play Santa, but a really 
good Santa gives second thought to a way of mak- 
ing the person receiving the gift feel good, too. 

Hospitals and agencies can always give examples, 
such as the following, of projects that have given 
satisfaction and joy to the person receiving the gift. 


Projects That Brought “Thank You” 


Students from the University City, Missouri, high 
school made Christmas wreaths so that patients at 
the St. Louis State Hospital could decorate their 
wards. As decorations must be fireproof and made 
of materials that will not injure the patients, the 
hospital superintendent should be consulted in 
advance. 

Doll libraries are popular with agencies. Doll 
kits made especially for doll libraries make it pos- 
sible for little girls who will be bed patients for 
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These three college girls are 
making and packing ornaments 
that will trim the Christmas 
trees at a tuberculosis hospital, 
an old people's home, and a 
school for mentally retarded 
children. When the budget is 
low, paint and sequins trans- 
form pieces of felt, tin cans, cork, 
and aluminum foil into sparkling 
tree decorations; Christmas cards 
with edges trimmed by pinking 
shears are strung on ribbon. 
Christmas balls with glitter 
pasted on and a perky bow at- 
tached are also easy to make 
These gifts are enjoyed not only 
by those whose days they bright- 
en, but by those who share in 
the fun of trimming the tree. 


several years to have a change of toys. Different 
types of dolls can be chosen—baby dolls, bride dolls, 
little girl dolls—and their wardrobes may be made 
or purchased. 

Knowing that children love living things, a boys’ 
club saved to buy a parakeet and cage. In their 
talk with the head of the social service department 
at the city hospital, they had found out that several 
children would be confined to their homes for some 
time after leaving the hospital. When they de- 
livered the parakeet (complete with feeding in- 
structions) to the social worker, they asked that it 
be given to the child that needed it most. It wasn't 
necessary for them to be there the day that the 
delighted child received the bird, for each one 
already knew how much happiness it would bring. 

A club of young girls assembled “do-it-yourself” 
kits so that girls their own age who were patients 
at the county hospital could have the fun of making 
Christmas gifts for their mothers. The kits con- 
tained stencilled felt for collars and cuffs with 
beads for trimming or material for aprons and 
placemats with needles and embroidery thread. 
This project had to be started early so that the 
kits could be given near Thanksgiving time to be 
finished for Christmas. 

The staff of the Occupational Therapy Work- 
shop in St. Louis was surprised to learn that some 
home-bound patients had never owned a bloom- 
ing plant. Now an active group supplies the 
therapists with different plants and bulbs every 
few months, extending the Christmas spirit through- 
out the year. 


COLLEGE CLUBS 


Jack Kelleher 


A Gift for an Agency 

Sending a gift of equipment or supplies to: an 
agency is another way of knowing your efforts will 
reach those who need he ‘Ip the most. The agency 
should be consulted before buying any piece of 
equipment to insure that the article conforms with 
safety requirements and standards of quality. If 
sufficient funds cannot be raised to pay the total 
cost, the group could rent or pay for part of the 
equipment. Although this gift may seem smaller 
in monetary value, it still fulfills the objective of 
being something greatly needed. 


A Gift of Service 


Last spring a group of college students offered 
a cerebral palsy treatment center. 


to decorate 
Armed with sponges, brushes, and buckets they 
washed, then painted the walls. Everyone enjoyed 
the final result. Other students wanting to under- 
stand their community agencies better, donate a 
certain number of hours a month during the school 
year. College clubs and individual members inter- 
ested in volunteering for regular assignments or 
special projects can call an agency usually known 
as the Volunteer Bureau. A qualified staff person 
discusses your interests and abilities with you be- 
fore giving you an assignment. 

Whatever type of project it is you undertake, 
whether at Christmas or other times during the 
year, remember there are agencies who can help 
you. Together, you will be able to plan some- 
thing that will give real satisfaction to you and joy 
and comfort to those you help. 
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With the State Home Economics Associations— 


Missouri Prepares Nutrition Education Guide 


High School Homemaking and Nutrition Educa- 
tion in the Elementary Schools-A Suggested 
Guide was prepared by a committee of the social 
welfare and public health section in co-operation 
with the food and nutrition and the elementary, 
secondary, and adult education sections of the 
Missouri Home Economics Association. The Asso- 
ciation planned the Guide as a basis for co-operative 
planning and development of the nutrition phases 
of a school health program. it has been distributed 
in a tentative form for experimental use to the 
high school homemaking teachers of Missouri. 

The state high school homemaking teachers are 
often asked to contribute to the health program 
of the elementary schools by giving leadership in 
nutrition education. Our Suggested Guide was pre- 
pared mainly for those teachers—and their stu- 
dents—who share their knowledge of modern food 
and nutrition beyond their own classrooms. A 
second purpose of this Guide is to stimulate im- 
proved dietary habits for teen-age girls. A third 
purpose is to provide a list of references that may 
be useful for homemaking teachers who participate 
as resource people in an organized approach to 
community health problems through school or com- 
munity health councils. 

The Guide is a brief summary arranged accord- 
ing to three grade levels—lower, middle, and upper 
elementary—of the characteristics of children, ob- 
jectives to be reached, and ideas to try in teaching 
nutrition in the elementary schools. It includes a 
list of nutrition teaching aids chosen from the many 
worth-while publications now available on this 
subject as well as an evaluation for the teacher to 
fill out after she has used the Guide. 

As a background for preparing the Suggested 
Guide, ideas were collected from high school home- 
making teachers, who, with their students, are 
already leaders in Missouri in participating in this 
type of teaching. 

No effort was made to prepare specific lesson 
plans because it is recognized that teachers plan 


Elisabeth L. Maughs, Chairman 
Social Welfare and Public Health Section 
Missouri Home Economics Association 


This article is the first of a series describing out- 
standing projects undertaken by state home 
economics associations. 


for their own local situations and will, therefore, 
realize that this Guide can only give them a few 
ideas. It is recommended that the teachers work 
out interesting ways to integrate nutrition educa- 
tion into the courses that are already being taught 
and that they also relate nutrition education to the 
adequate school lunch. These are two of the most 
effective ways to teach children good food habits. 

The Association project has been one way to 
put into action its belief that even a small begin- 
ning in nutrition education by a few interested and 
qualified people often leads to an excellent school- 
community health program and that the team ap- 
proach to teaching health is more effective than is 
individual leadership. On the team may be repre- 
sentatives of school administrators, teachers, stu- 
dents, school nurses, parents, personnel of health 
departments, and community groups. In a well- 
planned co-operative program, homemaking teach- 
ers and their students may greatly help the people 
of our state appreciate the tremendous contribu- 
tions that good food habits make to health and 
welfare so that day by day they will eat according 
to the best current standards of nutrition. 

The success of a nutrition education school pro- 
gram depends upon true school-home co-operation. 

Our Missouri Home Economics Association is 
firmly convinced that the success of a nutrition 
education school program depends upon true 
school-home co-operation and hopes that the Sug- 
gested Guide will help to promote this co-operation. 


Nore: Because the material for the high school 
homemaking and education project in the elemen- 
tary schools is still being used experimentally by 
the Missouri teachers, the Association does not have 
copies available for out-of-state requests. 
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Home Economics Council 


Unites Four Allied Groups 


Lucite E. BorerrcHer 
Laclede Gas Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 


The Home Economics Council of Greater St. 
Louis, composed of organizations with membership 
in the American Dietetic Association or the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, was organized 
five years ago. Mary Inez Mann, one of the modern 
pioneers in the home economics field, initiated the 
idea of a planned program for the advancement 
and service to the profession and the public by 
allied groups. Essentially, the Council is the appli. 
cation of the old adage “In unity there is strength.” 

The Council is composed of the four membe rship 
groups: dietitians, homemakers, teachers, and home 
economists in business. By combining the talents 
and resources of the membership, effective recruit- 
ment and public relations projects have been un- 
dertaken with an equitable sharing of responsibility. 
Working together has also resulted in an exchange 
of valuable job information as well as the promo- 
tion of fine friendships. 

The Council functions through an executive 
board composed of two members from each group— 
one of whom is selected annually from each group 
to serve for two years. Also, one officer is selected 
from each group with rotation in the order estab- 
lished by the first Council. 

Each membership group of the Council pays a 
fee of five dollars per year. Additional revenue is 
provided by special money-raising projects. 

Several successful recruitment programs have 
been conducted for high school and college stu- 
dents. Last spring a program was directed to the 
local high school and college counselors. A speakers’ 
panel provided the over-all story of the profession 
as well as the opportunities of jobs and the re- 
quirements necessary to obtain them. 

Our continued co-operation is developing new 
avenues for services to the profession and com- 
munity and is broadening the activities of the Home 
Economics Council of Greater St. Louis. 


Thailand Home Economists 
Form Professional Association 


F. 
Bangkok, Thailand 


Mrs. Cutler is on leave of absence from the 
University of Utah to work with the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration in Thailand. 


“Sib ed Prutsapakom paw saw song si kaw sib 
pad” which means May 11, 1955, on Western cal- 
endars, marked the date for the organization of the 
Thailand Home Economics Association. This pro- 
fessional group hopes that its efforts will help to 
open doors for planning a degree program in home 
economics for Thailand as well as to make possible 
some family life research in the four principal areas 
of the country. 

Every home economist in the United States would 
have felt a thrill up and down her spine if she 
could have seen the 156 members of the new asso- 
ciation give a toast to the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association by saying in unison “Chaiyo, 
Chaiyo, Chaiyo, AHEA.” They believe their new 
venture gives promise for as much development 
for Thailand as AHEA brought to home economics 
in the United States. 

The formation of the new organization came as 
the outgrowth of a six weeks’ teacher-training sum- 
mer workshop at the Karn Ruen Teacher Training 
School. April and May are the hottest months of 
the year in Thailand and most people who can 
possibly get away from their work go to the sea- 
shore. But not so for this workshop group. Their 
schedule started each day at 7 a.m. and continued 
until 4 p.m. They enthvssstically carried out the 
projects outlined and were eager for more. At 
the close of the second week in May these leaders 
returned to their provinces inspired and strength- 
ened through their workshop experience and 
through their affiliation with the new professional 
organization. 

Eight leading home economists were instrumen- 
tal in bringing about the new association. One of 
these, Davirasmi Dhanakom, is the first and so far 
the only Thai woman to receive a PhD in home 
economics—granted by Ohio State University in 
1954. 

Mrs. Krachangsri Rakta, president of THEA, 
spent a year in the United States as a participant 
in the Foreign Operations Administration [now 
ICA] program. Mrs. Ratana Suddharatt, vice- 
president of the new group and also an FOA par- 
ticipant, recently returned from Florida State 
University, where she received her master's degree 


in nutrition. Mrs. Benja Tungkasiri, FOA par- 
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Krachangsri Rakta (left), president, and Ratana Sudd- 
haratt (right), vice-president, of the Thailand Home 
Economics Association. 


ticipant of the past year at Michigan State Uni- 
versity; Mrs. Pratin and Mrs. Prachuabjitr, both 
of whom have master’s degrees from Oregon State 
College; Chuan Chom and Mrs. Lada, FOA par- 
ticipants who each spent some time in the States 
receiving special training for their assignments, 
complete the list of eight. All are very appreciative 
of the encouragement, inspiration, and training 
received in the United States and have learned to 
adapt what they learned there to Thai conditions. 
The high quality of this group gives promise that 
THEA will become a leading home economics 
group in Asia. 


Mixed Blessing 


Camute L. Baxter, Librarian 
San Pedro (California) High School 


Miss Baxter, who has recently joined the staff 
of the Los Angeles Harbor Junior College 
Library, wrote this article for the Jounxar 
as one of a series of articles undertaken at the 
suggestion of the School Library Association 
of California to carry out the Association's pro- 
fessional aim of integration of the library with 
various subject areas. 


The recipe reads: Put one display case 2- x 5- x 
3-feet into a well-aired and lighted school library. 
Vary fillings to suit current appetites and change 
as often as possible. 


If you were to compare the resulting product 
with a double-crust pie, you would realize that 
when full it can be an appealing and appetizing 
affair. Empty, it’s a “flop.” 

Actually, display is a fearful and wonderful 
arrangement. It works to best advantage, however, 
when every department in school “gets into the 
act.” This is an opportunity for teachers to obtain 
school-wide recognition for outstanding student 
and teacher work in every subject area of the 
curriculum. 

In homemaking, there is no need to “consider 
the lilies,” for the practical results of departmental 
activities not only stir interest but also tend to 
instill a wish to enroll in home economics as an 
added or “elective” subject. One of the most 
interest-provoking displays we ever had in our 
library was one of home canning. 

A PTA meeting was to feature home economics. 
At the same time, the foods classes had just com- 
pleted a unit on canning, pickling, and preserving. 
Jars of beautifully colored foods were put into the 
glass display case on papers chosen as color foils 
for each jar and cut in abstract shapes. The dis- 
play was sprinkled with clearly lettered cards upon 
which the method of preserving and the student's 
name appeared. Another central card gave the 
name of the teacher and the grade level of the 
foods class. The cards were made in the drafting 
class. We realized later (from the requests of the 
PTA members) that we could and should have had 
give-away copies of the recipes mimeographed by 
the commercial students. 

In one exhibit, a “tie-in” with the art department 
came when an interior decoration class set up 
miniature room arrangements. The personal and 
family arts and the child care classes were as- 
signed a visit to the library to take notes on the 
exhibits for class discussion. In class the arrange- 
ments and color schemes were evaluated and sug- 
gestions sent back to the art classes. 

The amount of interest aroused in this project, 
however, was hard to measure because it was so 
great. Almost an equal number of students asked 
the librarian about both facets of this work: home 
economics and art. Many of those interested were 
not enrolled in either department, and their in- 
terest in both was caught for the first time. 

The unit on cake decorating and open-face 
sandwich making could also produce displays, 
although at least the latter would have to be 
changed daily. If the business education depart- 
ment in the school has an employment service, the 
following offer excellent tie-in for a possible display: 
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Display of baby garments from clothing class 
Assignment of explanatory note signs from the child care 
class 
Books on baby-sitting and child care from the library 
Bulletin board stressing that the “tra‘ned baby sitter” is 
the “most-employed” sitter 

These ingredients make for good departmental 
publicity and a functional and worth-while inter- 
working of subject areas in the curriculum. 

Please don't overlook the possibilities of the book 
collection itself. It should include material on 
manners, personal grooming, foods, clothing, house- 
hold furnishings, and table arrangements. If a 
class works on table arrangements, one of the best 
could be set up on a library table for everyone 
to enjoy. Some “lead-up” stories in the school 
paper could precede the display; it would probably 
be most successful if timely—as a St. Patrick's Day, 
May Day, or Washington's Birthday table. 

Another project on a school-wide basis, bringing 
in English and art classes, was worked out some 
years ago at University High School in Oakland. 
There, as here at San Pedro High School, students 
showed a wide range of countries of origin. Capi- 
talizing on this and the teen-ager's interest in food, 
the idea of compiling a recipe folder composed of 
recipes from foreign countries, all tried and 
approved in foods classes, was a success. 

A school librarian is a resource that quite often 
remains untapped. Try talking your publicity and 
public relations problems over with her. You may 
find some ideas you can use. 

The old statement that two heads are better than 
one still has merit. By extension, several more 
heads add to the general value. Short talks at 
the lunch table between faculty members from 
different departments can result in excellent over- 
all plans. Students should participate and execute 
the plans. Student participation not only utilizes 
another situation as a learning situation but also 
assures a ready, constant, and enthused publicity. 
Student assistants in the library will have had some 
experience and practice in helping arrange displays. 
Students are always interested in what other stu- 
dents are doing, and I find that they gather around 
my assistants to watch and suggest when displays 
are being set up (just a bunch of sidewalk-super- 
intendents at heart! ). 

These are some of the advantages of making 
use of library display facilities. For the librarian, 
however, the mere placing of such facilities in the 
room is a mixed blessing. Something ( preferably 
constructive) has to be done with them. This isn't 
just an invitation; it is a plea: Please come in and 
talk over the display opportuiities with us. 


Surmounting the Handicaps 
of the Physically Limited 
Homemaker 


Frances G. SANDERSON 
Chairman, Home Economics Department 
Wayne University, Detroit 


Work simplification classes for cardiac home- 
makers have been conducted by the home eco- 
nomics staff of Wayne University since 1950. These 
classes have been made possible by grants from 
the Michigan Heart Association. The pilot study, 
which preceded the first class group, was carried 
on in the homes of three women physically limited 
by cardiac conditions. The problems met and solved 
in these homes, each constructionally different, 
formed the pattern for future classes. 

When the county orthopedic consultant asked 
if one of her patients could attend the classes, her 
request brought sharply to our attention the need 
for expanding the program. The patient was a 
pregnant mother of twins, who was just recovering 
from polio. 

Later, the consultant asked permission to organ- 
ize a group of patients for a class. This group 
had a variety of physical impediments resulting from 
arthritis, tuberculosis, rheumatism, broken bones, 
and polio. This first class was patterned after the 
cardiac class, but it revealed the need for fitting 
the program to the needs of homemakers with 
physical limitations other than cardiac conditions 

The challenge met by the organization of that 
first class resulted in requests from other organiza- 
tions to conduct a workshop more specifically de- 
signed for other types of handicaps. Twenty-three 


A polio victim demonstrates easy ironing techniques 
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agencies in the state, county, and city, interested 
in the problems of rehabilitation, were offered a 
workshop for their patients. 

A committee of representatives of these agencies 
initiated plans for the program. The first polio home- 
maker and two others helped to work out the details. 
They had recently completed homes adapted to their 
wheelchair needs. Color slides were taken of their 
adaptations of kitchen, laundry, sewing room, bath- 
room, and cleaning closet arrangements. 

One of the three, a doctor's wife with ten years’ 
wheelchair homemaking experience, had many con- 
structive suggestions for easier living. She helped 
develop a planning questionnaire sent to all pro- 
spective class members. 

The First Workshop. When the coming work- 
shop was announced, we were flooded with requests 
from professional workers to observe the program. 
Some even volunteered to act as attendants. 
Thirty-eight professional observers did attend this 
first workshop. 

The three polio homemakers who had helped 
in the planning each led a discussion group and 
helped present the demonstrations for the 25 pa- 
tients who attended the workshop. 

Each patient was asked to evaluate the program 
to aid in planning and improving the workshops 
which all agreed should follow. In future work- 
shops, the first day should have general discussion 
and time to get acquainted. Following the general 
session, the patients would break up into smaller 
discussion groups. Requests were made for the 
showing of more devices and equipment for the 
wheelchair homemaker and the use of more movies, 
slides, and other illustrative material. A newsletter 
was suggested to help patients keep in touch with 
one another. Staff demonstrations should be fol- 
lowed by individual patient participation. 

The Second Workshop. Four months later, the 
second workshop was held. The assistance and 
services of other colleges and departments were 
enlisted. The program was extended to four days, 
but the daily program was shortened. Enrollees 
were restricted to about half the number at the 
first workshop. As a full-time attendant was re- 
quired for each wheelchair patient, the College of 
Nursing offered the services of student nurses. 

To eliminate travel to the campus, the housing 
counselor provided adjacent rooms in the Uni- 
versity Student Center for overnight lodging. Food 
Services made available a variety of meals, includ- 
ing picnic box suppers. 

The department of buildings and grounds built 
ramps for entrances to buildings and for street- 
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corner curbs and provided men to assist with the 
transportation by wheelchair and crutches. 

Health Services placed cots in the home eco- 
nomics department for relaxation and a change 
of body position at intermissions. 

Entertainment was provided on several evenings. 
Through the assistance of a large department store, 
a fashion show featured attractive and functional 
garments chosen particularly for the woman on 
crutches or in a wheelchair. Skirts, blouses, sweaters, 
dresses, short coats, capes, and stoles were selected 
for adaptability to all kinds of weather. They were 
washable, wrinkle-resistant, lightweight, durable, 
and, most important, comfortable to put on and 
to wear. 

The Third Workshop. Last spring's workshop, 
incorporating the suggestions of all the previous 
workshops, was very well received. 

Summary. This type of service program cannot 
be recommended too highly to my fellow home 
economists. Groups such as these are fertile fields 
for planting the seeds of good management. These 
are our most receptive groups. The project has 
been rewarding in many ways. It gives new mean- 
ing to all the philosophy and techniques of home 
management, equipment design, and home plan- 
ning. Industry is making every effort to find a place 
for the retrained, handicapped worker. We must 
retrain the physically-limited woman for her place 
in the home. 

Organizations and groups participating in spon- 
soring the workshops were: McGregor Health 
Foundation; Visiting Nurse Association; Institute 
of Rehabilitation; Sister Kenny Institute; Visiting 
Housekeepers Association; County Department of 
Health; Rehabilitation clinics of local and state 
hospitals; Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, De- 
partment of Public Instruction; Physio-Therapy 
Department and Occupational. Therapy Depart- 
ment, Detroit Orthopedic Clinic; Ford Hospital, 
Orthopedic Division; Michigan Department of 
Health; Rehabilitation Institute of Metropolitan 
Detroit; University of Michigan Hospital, Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Department of Physical 
Medicine; Wayne County Chapter, National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis; Macomb County 
Chapter, Easter Seals; Michigan Crippled Children’s 
Commission, Bureau of Orthopedic Nursing; 
Michigan Society for Crippled Children and Adults; 
Orthopedic consultants of city hospitals; Agricul- 
tural Extension Service; Detroit Police Department; 
College of Engineering and College of Nursing, 
Wayne University; and a large Detroit department 
store. 
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Activities 


Health Education Conference 
Outlines a Health Education 
Minor 


E. Lowenserc 
Pennsylvania State University 


Dr. Lowenberg represented the American 
Home Economics Association at the conference 
she reports here. 


A conference, part of the emphasis of which was 
concerned with the health education minor, was 
held in Washington, D. C., on January 9 to 11, 
sponsored by the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

This conference group discussed satisfactory prep- 
aration of teachers who will teach health on the 
secondary level. However, many teachers who will 
teach health will major in other areas. It, therefore, 
becomes important to promote health education as 
a minor for those who major in other fields, such 
as home economics, and may also be interested in 
teaching health. 

It was agreed by the conferees that teachers of 
health education need fundamental knowledge, 
understandings, and appreciations of health indices, 
the principal health problems, diseases, defects, 
injuries, deficiencies, and causes of death, sickness, 
and disability, and the fundamental needs for opti- 
mal growth, development, and maintenance of 
health. These may be classified as: 

1. Personal health problems and needs 

2. The nature of occupational, degenerative, and 
infectious diseases 

3. Measures for protection against accident 

4. Emotional and personality needs 

Background knowledge which includes a balance 
of the biological, physical, and social sciences 
directly related to health is essential. In the bio- 
logical and physical sciences, human biology, anat- 
omy, physiology, bacteriology, and chemistry are 
considered essential; and in the social sciences, 
psychology and sociology. The program should, of 
course, include health and education courses with 
prominent emphasis on the health area. 

Many departmental areas in each university and 


college have definite contributions to make to the 
health education minor program. Within each 
institution, an over-all committee, including student 
and alumni participation in areas such as home 
economics, science, personnel and guidance, health 
services, psychology, physical education, health 
education, and elementary and secondary education 
may be set up for interdepartmental planning. 

Each institution may wish to consider especially 
the desirability of combining the health education 
minor, or its equivalent, with major programs in 
such areas as physical education, home econonics, 
nursing education, science education, elementary 
education, camping and outdoor education, and 
special education. The health education minor 
program may be expected to contribute to a better 
general education background and to strengthen 
the major program in these other areas. 

A more complete report may be found in the 
Journal of Health—Physical Education—Recreation 
for May-June, 1955, or in “Health Education Con- 
ference Report” published by the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Price per copy $1. 


New Ideas on Aging from 


Conference on Aging 


Lennau K. Backus and Wiecanp 
Michigan State University 


Mrs. Backus and Dr. Wiegand represented the 
AHEA at the conference they report here. 


Eight hundred and four persons from 33 states, 
England, Sweden, and Canada participated in the 
Eighth Annual Conference on Aging held in Ann 
Arbor, June 27 to 30. The University of Michigan 
was host sponsor for the Conference and shared 
the planning with several private, state, and federal 
agencies. Included in the list of other sponsors 
were the United States Civil Service Commission; 
United States Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; United States Department of Labor; 
United States Housing and Home Finance Agency; 
Council of State Governments; United Auto Work- 
ers—Congress of Industrial Organizations; Michigan 
State Medical Society; Michigan Employment Secu- 
rity Commission; Michigan Department of Agricul- 
ture; Michigan Department of Health; Michigan 
State Department of Mental Health; Michigan De- 
partment of Public Instruction; and Michigan State 
Department of Social Welfare. 
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The American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation honored Mrs. Kyung Cho Pyo, 
president of the Korean Home Economics 
Association, and other home economics 
guests from Korea, Thailand, the Philip- 
pines, and Brazil at a tea at AHEA 
headquarters on August 16. Left to 
right, above, Mildred Horton, executive 
secretary of AHEA; Mrs. Pyo; William 
F. Russell, deputy director for technical 
services of the International Cooperation 
Administration; Esmeralda Afonso from 
Brazil; Julia Magno from the Philippines; 
and Katharine Holtzclaw, home econo- 
mist, Agricultural Institutions Branch, 
Office of Food and Agriculture, ICA. 


Photo by ANKERS 


General concepts relating to the theme of the 
Conference can be gleaned from excerpts from the 
keynote address, “Applying Today's Knowledge 
Today.” The keynote speaker said, “this topic carries 
implications not only that time is important, that 
tomorrow may be too late, but also that yesterday's 
knowledge is not merely incomplete but potentially 
destructive of that which we seek to accomplish.” 
And again—“In our lifetime there will not be 
enough knowledge with which to attack decisively 
the problems of older people; the remedy is an 
old one—improvisation, flexibility, and the will to 
do, which does not wait for tomorrow's wisdom, 
but strives today to apply today’s knowledge.” 

Other speakers highlighted ideas concerning 
different aspects of aging: “Obstacles to employ- 
ment of older workers are man-made and for the 
most part based on obsolete misconceptions.” “The 
push-button era will require more responsibility, 
less muscle.” “Aged victims of chronic disease can 
be rehabilitated.” “For every patient an individual 
goal must be worked out-a treatment of the whole 
person.” An approved program of new interests for 
older people should mean that the family would 
change from asking “what are we going to do with 
Grandma?” to “what is Grandma going to do next?” 

Representatives of medicine, education, welfare, 
the clergy, labor, industry, and national, state, and 
local voluntary groups participated in 19 workshops 
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on aging in six separate sessions throughout the 

Conference. 

The workshop on research reported at the final 
session of the Conference, exploding many myths 
and setting forth some changed principles and 
concepts. These included: 

1. There will be no tremendous increase in the 
percentage of older persons in our population. 
Today 8.3 per cent are over 65. In the next 50 
years, the proportion will not exceed 10 per cent. 

2. Not as many beds as imagined will be needed 
for long-term chronic illness of the aged. Pre- 
vention, earlier diagnosis, and rehabilitation will 
revise downward the number needing institution 
care. 

3. There is need to study persons before they 
become aged; medical care and other aids for 
the aged should begin with individuals in their 
middle years. 

. Mental deterioration of the aged is not inevitable. 
Most older persons can continue to function 
psychologically provided they have motivation. 

. More attention must be paid to sources of 
economic stress other than unemployment, such 
as widowhood, illness, and obsolescence of skills. 
The last three concepts seem to be of special 

significance to home economists, who need to give 

them careful study to find ways of implementing 
these ideas in their programs. 


Plan now to attend the 1956 annual meeting of AHEA in Washington, D.C., 
June 26 to 29. Hotel reservation blanks will appear in the January Journal. 
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Education For the Professions 
Includes Chapter on Home Economics 


The U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has issued a much-needed book describing 
professional education in the United States. A 
chapter on home economics, by Beulah I. Coon of 
the Home Economics Education Branch, is one of 
34 dealing with specific professions. Each profes- 
sional chapter includes a brief description of the 
profession and its personnel, a description of the 
development and current status of education for 
the profession, and a statement about some prob- 
lems in the particular field of professional educa- 
tion. Copies of Education For the Profession are 
available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Paper, $1.75; buckram, $2.75. 


First Textile Finishing Company 
Begins Using ASA Standard L-22 
On September 14, the Bishopville Finishing Divi- 


sion of Reeves Brothers, Incorporated, announced 
that it will finish certain textiles in accordance with 
American Standard L-22, which sets up minimum 
requirements for rayon, acetate, and mixed fabrics 
and covers requirements for 5] end-uses and lists 
31 test methods for telling whether the fabric will 
be suitable for the particular end-use specified. 
The Bishopville Finishing Division is the first com- 
mercial organization to adopt the Standard in the 
manufacturing or finishing of rayon fabrics. 

Marjorie Rankin of Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology represented AHEA at the meeting announc- 
ing Reeves Brothers’ adoption of the standards. 

Congratulating Reeves Brothers, the American 
Standards Association, through whose machinery 
the Standard was developed, said 

We believe this new step will grow into improved public 
acceptance of rayon, acetate and mixed fabrics. We hope 
that this action will encourage wider participation by the 
textile industry in the current L-25 project, which is de- 
veloping standards in the field of all textiles other than 
rayon, acetate and mixed fabrics. 


AHEA President Catherine T. Dennis sent a 
message to the Bishopville Company on Septem- 


The above poster was designed by the AHEA public 
relattons committee and displayed at the 1955 annual 
meeting—with credit to Mildred Horton, executive secre- 
tary, for the theme. The public relations committee 
believes that each AHEA member can contribute much 
toward building a stronger public relations program by 
reading the Jounna. and calling articles of special in- 
terest to the attention of friends, colleagues, and ac- 
quaintances in the community. Imagine how 22,000 
Jovrna’s lent in our communities each month will 
increase the understanding of home economics by the 
public. We urge each state association to copy the 
poster for state meetings.—May Love Gate, chairman, 
AHEA public relations committee. 


ber 14 in which she commended the Company for 
“its initiative in adopting the American Standard 
L-22 for its new quality program” and stated: 


Having shared in the development of these standards for 
rayon and acetate fabrics, we believe that fabrics finished 
in accordance with their specifications will be highly desir- 
able in terms of performance dependability and wear satis 
faction 

Since the adoption of these standards, our members have 
watched for evidences that these standards are being used 
in the production of textiles. When the new labels of the 
Bishopville Finishing Division appear on retail counters 
across the country, we will feel that our hopes for wide- 
spread use of L-22 standards may ultimately be realized 

The consumers of the nation as well as the professional 
home economists, who work in the interests of consumers, 
are heartened by this forward step in textile production 


Ruth C. Cowles Heads 
NEA Department 

Ruth C. Cowles, consultant in home economics 
education in the Connecticut State Department of 


Public Education, is the 1955-57 president of the 
NEA home economics department. 
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AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
BALANCE SHEET AS AT JULY 31, 1955 


ASSETS 

General Fund 
Cash on hand and on deposit $130,612.98 
Accounts receivable 1,828.63 
Investments 62,992.51 
Inventory—Books and pamphlets 3,401.86 
Due from other funds 1,335.50 
sit accounts 625.00 
erred expenses 1,652 94 
Reserve Fund ; 


Cash on deposit 


Other Funds 

Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund 

Investments $ 22,000.00 

Due from General Fund 579.68 $ 22,579.68 
Permanent Headquarters Fund 

Cash on deposit $ 12,669.06 

Investments 

Lillie C. Smith Bequest 1,000.00 

Headquarters building 165,727.40 

Furnishings and decorations 33,506.18 212,902.64 
Helen W. Atwater International Fellowship Fund 

Investments 9,500.00 
Effie I. Raitt Fellowship Fund 

Investments 5,500.00 


LIABILITIES 
General Fund 

Accounts payable $ 680.10 
Due to other funds 579.68 
Deferred income 63,282.05 
Special funds 

International Scholarship Fund $ 8,915.25 

AHEA Research Fellowship Fund 2,905.00 

Replacement and Maintenance Reserve 2,500.00 14,320.25 


Surplus 123,587.34 


Reserve Fund 


Other Funds 

Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund 

Principal $ 22,503.02 

Income account 76.66 22,579.68 
Permanent Headquarters Fund 

Income from investments $ 5,249.24 

Lillie C. Smith Bequest 1,000.00 

Donation from General Fund 17,391.89 

Contributions 189.261.51 212,902.64 
Helen W. Atwater International Fellowship Fund on be 

Due to General Fund $ 892.25 

Principal 8,607.75 9,500.00 
Effie L. Raitt Fellowship Fund 

Due to General Fund $ 443.25 

Principal 5,056.75 5,500.00 


$202,449.42 


10,000.00 


250,482.32 


$462,931.74 


$202,449.42 


10,000.00 


250,482.32 
$462.931.74 
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AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED JULY 31, 1955 


Actual Approved 


Income Income and 1954-55 Budget 
Fapense as Adjusted 

Membership 

Dues $ 45,306.50 § 45,000.00 

Journal subscriptions 67,182.50 66,000.00 
Journal of Home Economics 

Advertising 43,594.17 46,000.00 

Subscriptions and sales 12,087.50 11,000.00 
Sales of other publications 12,773.69 8,250.00 
Annual meeting 

Exhibit space 93,855.00 70,000.00 

Registration fees 14,580.50 9.000.00 

Miscellaneous 765.05 — 
Income from investments and royalties 2,538.00 1,800.00 
Rental income 2,515.58 2,500.00 
Miscellaneous income 41.12 


Total income $293,239.41 $257,550.00 
Amount required from surplus per budget - 19,586.50 
$293,239.41 $277,156.50 


Expense 


Salaries and retirement $ 91,256.04 $105,000.00 


Social security taxes 1,597.09 1,800.00 
Headquarters building ( Includes utilities, maintenance, insurance, taxes, janitor supplies, etc. ) 8,850.75 8,300.00 
Office expenses (Includes postage, stationery, supplies, telephone, equipment, etc. ) 19,485.57 16,525.00 
Journal 
Advertising 10,636.78 16,500.00 
Distribution 4017.17 4,400.00 
Printing 62,881.03 60,000.00 
Publication costs 7,618.98 6,060.00 
Association promotion 1,033.59 2,000.00 


Annual meeting 
Exposition 20,256.83 22,000.00 
Program 12,211.70 10,000.00 
Travel 10,168.18 13,100.00 
Sections and committees 2,107.69 3,451.50 
College clubs expenses 709.80 1,700.00 
Special committees 751.98 1,300.00 
Affiliations and representations 1,084.05 1.000.00 
Replacement and maintenance reserve 2,500.00 2,500.00 
1,702.91 1500.00 


Unbudgeted expenses 


$258,870.14 $277,196.50 


Total « xpense 


i 
: Excess of income over expense § 34,569.27 


Auditor's Opinion 


To the Executive Board 
American Home Economics Association 


Economics Association as at July 31, 1955, and the 


We have examined the balance sheet of the American Home 
statement of income and expense for the year then ended. Our examination was made in accordance with generally ac- 
cepted auditing standards and included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we deemed 


necessary in the circumstances 


In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and statement of income and expense present fairly the financial position 
of the American Home Economics Association as at July 31, 1955, and the results of its operations for the year then ended 
in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year 


Washington, D. C 
September 20, 1955 G. P. Guanam & Company 


By Guy R. Bowens 
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Abstracts 


Education (Elementary, 
Secondary, and Adult) 


Contributed by Grace Diem 
San Francisco State College 


Ethies of leadership, T. Brameto. Adult Leader- 

ship 4, No. 2 (June 1955), pp. 5-5. 

The danger that group leaders will take their 
ethics pretty much for granted is pointed out in 
this article by a distinguished educational philoso- 
pher. We naturally feel that democracy itself is a 
code of ethics, but we need to understand better 
and be more aware of how we actually put our 
democratic concepts to work at the operational 
level. 

The author presents his discussion from two 
perspectives. The first he calls “attitudinal,” mean- 
ing the leader's feeling of equality or inequality 
with the group; the second he calls “operative,” 
referring to the ethical problems arising as the 
leader conducts the group. 

According to Mr. Brameld, a leader needs to be 
ready. to accept three roles: first, that of an “en- 
courager” with a willingness to hear all of the 
contributions from the group; second, that of a 
“suggester” who must disclose his own partialities 
or point to proposals that other members may have 
overlooked, but who also must guarantee that these 
will be compared with alternative partialities; and 
third, that of the “implementer.” Here the adminis- 
trator, broadly defined, must come into being and 
the decisions or policies affirmed by the group must 
be carried through. It is not always necessary nor 
advisable that one person must play all three of 
these roles, for it is usually found that leadership 
that distributes itself in the context of a democratic 
ethics is the strongest and most fertile of all. 


The families that produce adjusted adolescents, 
P. H. Lanpss. Clearing House 29, No. 9 (May 
1955), pp. 557-40. 

This is a report of an interesting study carried 
on in the state of Washington among high school 
seniors to determine the adjustment of adolescents 
in large and small families, in complete or broken 


families, and in authoritarian or democratic fami- 
lies. While in general it was found that children 
from democratic homes were better adjusted than 
those from authoritarian homes, it was interesting 
to note that the small-town family was by all means 
the most democratic in its treatment of young 
people and that the city family is almost as authori- 
tarian as the farm family. 

The findings with regard to size of families 
suggested that appraisals of families of various 
sizes in our culture should be done with reference 
to specific goals and objectives, not in terms of 
total problems. However, it was noted that chil- 
dren having no brothers and sisters were more 
introspective and were more concerned with inter- 
personal relations and personal worries, while 
children from larger families seemed to have more 
problems concerned with room in the home, money, 
work, getting along with brothers and sisters, and 
shyness. 

It was found that high school seniors from 
homes broken by divorce and separation generally 
showed somewhat more problems in adjustment 
than did other seniors but did not exhibit a marked 
contrast. It would seem that the child from the 
home broken by separation suffered the most in 
this regard because here the issues were still un- 
settled and threatening. 

It was concluded that a family experience which 
tends toward self-sufficiency for the adolescent and 
which gives him freedom of choice is the most 
effective child-training pattern to follow. 


What we know about comprehensive high 
schools, F. J. Kecxer. Bull. Natl. Assoc. Second- 
ary School Principals 39, No. 211 (May 1955), 
pp. 16-22. 

In this article the meaning of the word “com- 
prehensive” is questioned. The author believes that 
a fully comprehensive high school is one that com- 
bines all the best features of an academic high 
school and a vocational high school and thereby 
serves the needs of all the youth in the community. 
He believes that few schools are truly comprehen- 
sive but that many are approaching comprehensive- 
ness. However, he believes the term is being used, 
or perhaps misused, to describe schools which, in 
addition to the usual academic subjects, give some 
work in such areas as industrial arts, typewriting, 
and homemaking. 

Mr. Keller lists what he considers to be funda- 
mental marks of truly comprehensive high schools 
Among these are general education for all students, 
distinction between industrial arts and vocational 
education, use of master craftsmen as teachers of 
both academic and vocational subjects, and use of 
at least one adult as close adviser for each pupil 


hae! 
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F amily Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by Curistiwe Newark 
Ohio State University 


An extension philosophy for farm and home 
development, P. Dorner. J. Farm Econ. 37, 
No. 3 ( Aug. 1955), pp. 493-505. 

The farm and home development approach in 
extension is intended to achieve more satisfying 
living for farm families through intelligent plan- 
ning for the future regarding organization and op- 
eration of their farms and homes. It views the 
farm and the home as an integrated, interdependent 
economic and social unit, dynamic and functioning. 
Any major decision made and action taken con- 
cerning one part has consequences in other parts. 

The approach involves systematic thinking 
through, on the part of the farm family, of just what 
it wants and what it can accomplish. Objectives 
may change as new alternatives present themselves. 

To determine alternate courses of action that 
are realistic and achievable, the family must make 
a rather systematic and complete appraisal of its 
resources. A second step is to identify and under- 
stand the results to be expected from acting upon 
the various possibilities recognized. 

The third step is making the final choice. The 
decision that families reach and action taken 
(decision-making ) will depend upen (1) the num- 
ber of alternatives recognized, (2) the adequacy of 
information regarding the outcome or consequence 
of deciding and acting upon these various alterna- 
tives, and (3) the appraisal and evaluation the 
family places on the results or consequences it 
understands. Families will need to recognize the 
role that predictions, estimates, and up-to-date 
information play in making wise decisions; to de- 
velop proficiency in planning (thinking through of 
consequences to be expected from different courses 
of action it might take based on the best informa- 
tion it can obtain); and to have increased partici- 
pation by the whole family. 

Three alternative approaches for helping families 
carry out this program are: 

1. The service approach, which involves assist- 
ance in either skilled workmanship or professional 
advice. 

2. The sales approach, which may result in try- 
ing to convince people where their goal should be 
and then selling them the means of achieving, it. 
( This is difficult to do unless one knows and under- 
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stands all the family’s goals and aspirations and the 
relative weights and values placed on them. ) 

3. The educational approach, which is “to ac- 
quaint people with the ideas and concepts relating 
to making an analysis of their problems and to 
provide them with the information needed to 
anticipate the consequences of alternative ways of 
solving their problems.” 

The educational approach is the best over-all 
guiding principle. Service and saleswork should 
be used with caution and only to facilitate the job 
of education. 


Income of persons in 1954 equals 1953 level. 
U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Current Population 
Reports: Consumer Income, Series P. 60, No. 17 
( Aug. 1955), pp. 1-2. 

The average person's income in 1954 was about 
the same as in 1953. Medians for persons with 
income were: $2300 per person, $3200 for men, 
and $1200 for women. Since World War II the 
average has risen 75 per cent for men and 30 per 
cent for women. Median for persons with income 
in urban and rural nonfarm groups in 1954 was 
$2500 and for rural farm, $1,000. All figures are 
money income before taxes. Proportions of those 
with income were 90 per cent for men, 46 for 
women, and 67 for both sexes. The proportions 
were somewhat higher for urban and rural nonfarm 


than for rural farm population. 


Consumer purchases of butter and oleomarga- 
rine, J. D. Scuarren and G. G. Quackensusn. 
M.S.C. Consumer Panel Bull., No. 1. Mich. Agr 
Expt. Sta. ( April 1955), 32 pp 
This is the first of a series of bulletins based on 

a panel of 250 families representative of a city of 
about 100,000 population who report weekly in an 
itemized diary the quantity, price, and expenditure 
of each item purchased for home consumption. Ad- 
ditional data about each family are obtained weekly 
and annually. 

The bulletin discusses: beliefs and attitudes 
toward butter and margarine, particularly regard- 
ing food value, taste, and reasons for not using one 
or the other; uses of the two; variations in their 
consumption among families, including use pat- 
terns, purchase patterns frequency and size of 
purchases, and relationship of family characteris- 
tics to consumption; and short-time variations in 
consumer purchases of butter and margarine, in- 
cluding percentage of families buying and the 
effect of price. The report is written in nontechni- 
cal language but includes a technical appendix. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by Giapys 
University of Minnesota 


Integration and conflict in family behavior, Ke- 
port No. 27, prepared by F. R. Kuucknonn and 
J. P. Spmcer. Group for the Advancement of 
Psychiatry, 3617 West Sixth Avenue, Topeka, 
Kansas, 50 cents. 

The committee's goal was to examine totality of 
relationships among family members; it began with 
a study of the structure and function of the family. 
Social roles of individual members must be ana- 
lyzed against the family’s own cultural values for 
the degree of conflict or integration. Severe strains 
on American middle-class families arose from the 
weakening of the lineal bond between generations, 
conflict between childhood training fostering 
strong dependency upon parents and adult expecta- 
tions of independence and self-reliance, wedge 
between husband and wife by large part of time 
husband must spend away from home, assumption 
by mother of major part of moral authority for en- 
tire family. and inappropriate training of girls for 
the wife-mother role. The committee concluded 
that on the whole the role-system of American 
middle-class family “is remarkably well suited to 
and good preparation for the degrees of freedom 
and independence which our industrial society calls 
for.” 


Cultural values and attitudes on child care, M. 
K. Orren. Children 2, No. 2 (March-April, 1955), 
pp. 45-50. 

Child-care practices together with the behavior 
of both children and adults are strongly determined 
by the culture and the times. Success in working 
with different peoples often depends on intimate 
knowledge of the ways, ideas, and values of each 
group, plus imagination of the trained worker to 
apply such knowledge. Unless changed by travel, 
education, and cross-cultural experience, all persons 
are culture-bound in various degrees as to emotion, 
motivation, and the learning process. Such in- 
fluence includes: habits of speech and thought, 
notions of duty and obligation, sexual role, worship, 
size and composition of the effective social units. 

Studies by psychiatrists and anthropologists for 
the past three decades have documented the social 
and cultural variables affecting human lives and 
mental health. These data on child-rearing in 
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psychological and cultural dimensious point to the 
strains imposed upon children arising from chal- 
lenges to the cultural values of ethnic groups. The 
studies have found child care methods te be an 
expression of culture by relating culture and per- 
sonality variations rather than explaining cultural 
ways as arising from methods of child care. 


Personality roles in the large family, J. H. S. 
Bossarp and E. S. Botis. Child Devel. 26, No. 1 
(March 1955), pp. 71-78. 

Each child’s drive for recognition in a large 
family is expressed in a specialized role related to 
the roles already taken; only a limited number of 
choices are open in the average family. No child 
wants to be the exact counterpart of his older 
siblings; choices and possibilities are limited with 
each succeeding birth. With time, the expectations 
of siblings, based on roles and experiences, become 
increasingly effective in determining the role of the 
newest child and may outweigh those of the 
parents. A composite of specialized roles in 64 
families with six or more children shows eight 
main types: responsible, popular, socially ambitious, 
studious, family isolate, irresponsible, sickly, and 


spoiled. 


A method for measuring developmental tasks: 
Seales for selected tasks at the beginning of 
adolescence, R. J]. Dares. Child Devel. 26, No. 2 
(June 1955), pp. 111-122. 

Three developmental tasks for children 11 and 
14 years old that measured the developmental 
status of more than 500 children were defined; the 
three tasks selected dealt with interpersonal rela- 
tions: achieving an appropriate giving-receiving 
pattern of affection; relating to changing social 
groups; and learning one’s psycho-socio-biological 
sex role. Both sexes responded similarly to the 
first with emphasis én subtasks involving friend- 
ship with peers, self-acceptance, and sharing affec- 
tion with peers. For both boys and girls at botii 
age levels, relating to social groups was given the 
highest frequency and importance; these group re- 
lationships included siblings and peers, also family 
and peer groups. In the third task, boys emphasized 
individual friendships and money management. 
Girls put more emphasis on group friendships at 
the earlier age level but with adolescence were 
concerned with learning heterosexual relationships. 
Boys more frequently than girls were interested in 
money management. However, matured girls were 
more concerned with money management than non- 
matured girls. 
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Contributed by Joan Gorpon 


University of Minnesota 


A chemical study of the progressive develop- 
ment of off-flavor in frozen raw vegetables, 
F. A. Lee, A. C. Wacenxnecut, and J. C. Henrie. 
Food Research 20, No. 3 (May-June 1955), pp. 
289-297. 

Peas, snap beans, and sweet corn frozen without 
blanching were examined chemically for quality 
changes by means of determinations of acid and 
peroxide numbers of crude lipid extracted from the 
vegetables as well as organoleptically. Definite signs 
of rancidity or staleness were detected by judges 
after two weeks’ storage. 

Peroxides were found in lipid extracted from 
blanched sweet corn held at 0°F for a year and a 
half. Development of off-flavors in these samples 
was observed after one year's storage. 


Fatty acid composition, and oxidative deteriora- 
ation during storage of fats in cuts of beef, 
lamb, pork, and turkey, O. S. Priverr, F. J. 
Puscu, and W. O. Lunpperc. Food Tech. 9, 
No. 7 ( July 1955), pp. 347-351. 

Meat samples were stored at 4°F and 33°F; 
turkey samples, at O°F and 10°F. Fatty acid 
composition was not appreciably changed in 
samples stored at any of the temperatures even 
though marked proteolytic changes occurred in 
samples stored at the higher temperatures and a 
high degree of fat rancidity as judged organolep- 
tically was found in all samples. 

Beef and lamb lipids did not develop rancidity 
as rapidly as did pork. In both pork and turkey, 
oxidation appeared limited to the exposed surfaces 
such as the abdominal fat in turkey. 


Effect of freezing ground pork and subsequent 
storage above 32°F upon the bacterial flora, 
W. A. Mutter. Food Tech. 9, No. 7 (July 1955), 
pp. 332-334. 

The survival of added micrococci and indigenous 
Gram-negative rod type bacteria in unseasoned, 
frozen ground pork after varying storage periods at 
—8°F was studied. A rapid decline in numbers 
occurred during the first four weeks, followed by 
a gradual decrease to an almost constant level for 
the last 10 to 11 months. 

Studies of the rate of multiplication in meat 
held at different temperatures above 32°F after 


removal from storage showed that in the range 
from 37° to 52°F only small changes in the num- 
bers of micrococci occurred up to 72 hours al- 
though marked increases in the Gram-negative rod 
flora were observed during this period. In the 
range of 80° to 85°F, only slight increases in the 
numbers of both bacteria occurred in the first six 
hours, but at the end of 25 hours significant in- 
creases were observed in both bacteria. 


Quality of frezen apples related to variety and 
ripeness, J. S. Cacoweit, C. W. Cuurerrer, and 
K. D. Demanee. J. Agr. & Food Chem. 3, No. 6 
(June 1955), pp. 513-5 ». 

Sixteen varieties of ap, les, representing 90 per 
cent of the commercial apple crop, were frozen at 
different stages of ripeness and with different anti- 
oxidants. Flavor of the processed product improved 
as the apples ripened. The amount of disintegra- 
tion also tended to increase with ripening, although 
varietal differences in this characteristic as well as 
in susceptibility to discoloration were observed. 

Potassium metabisulfite dips were effective in 
reducing browning but resulted in poor flavor. 
Some indications were found that a low concen- 
tration of potassium metabisulfite in the sirup dur- 
ing frozen storage was effective in preventing 
browning without affecting flavor. Ascorbic acid 
was less effective than potassium metabisulfite in 
preventing browning but did not affect flavor 
adversely. No combination of citric acid and 
ascorbic acid was found to be superior to ascorbic 
acid alone. 

Calcium chloride dips improved firmness if the 
apples were intermediate in softness but were less 
effective as softness increased Effective concen- 
trations for the advanced stages of softness affected 


flavor adversely. 


Cooked, edible meat in parts of chicken: 
I. Broilers, |. Taoue, M. N. Lewss, A. R. Wovren, 
and R. G. Jaar. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 31, No. 6 
(June 1955), pp. 597-600 
Dressing losses in 60 ten-week-old meat-type 

broilers were 114 per cent of the live weight; 

evisceration losses, 25.2 per cent. Legs and thighs 
constituted approximately 30 per cent of the ready- 
to-cook weight; breast, 25 per cent. The over-all 
cooking loss in all broilers (cooked in aluminum 
foil in an autoclave at 15 pounds pressure for 20 


minutes) averaged approximately 25 per cent of 
the ready-to-cook weight. The cooking losses in 
fleshy parts (legs and breasts) were greater than 
those in bony parts ( wings). 
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Housing and Household 
Equipment 


Contributed by Tess Acan 
Kansas State College 


Slum prevention being taught. /. Housing 12, 

No. 6 (June 1955), p. 197. 

Rehabilitation is a new “R” being taught to the 
young in schools and to adults who are home 
owners or housing inspectors. This program is de- 
signed to prevent slums and conserve neighbor- 
hoods 


It is taught differently in different sections of 
the country. In Newark, a committee for neighbor- 
hood conservation and rehabilitation operates on 
the neighborhood level to teach adults how to pro- 
tect their homes against blight. In Chicago, the 
city building department has taught neighborhood 
leaders and slum fighters how to detect housing 
law violations and what to do about them. In 
New York City, slum prevention studies are a part 
of the curriculum of the Joan of Arc Junior High 
School, and other schools are also including such 
studies. Students discuss with accuracy limited 
dividend projects and amortization, explore the 
mysteries of housing graphs and insurance, and 
investigate world housing problems. Other cities 
teach their inspection force how the city intends 
to rid itself of slums; or building, housing, and plan- 
ning officials educate local community officials on 
planning, zoning, and rehabilitation matters. 


Planners worry over vanishing countryside. 
House & Home 8, No. 1 (July 1955), p. 52. 
Expanding suburbs are absorbing land for homes 

at such a rate that local zoning and subdivision 


controls are too weak to prevent destruction of the . 


countryside. The auto-age nation is using more and 
more space to house its people. New York's first 
9 million people were housed in 300 years on 420 
square miles of land. The next 6 million took an 
additional 580 square miles during the last 30 years. 
At today’s rate, the next 4 million will spread out 
over 600 more square miles in only 20 years. 

To preserve some green belt amenities amid the 
onrushing waves of urbanization, steps should be 
taken now to reserve large areas for parks and open 
spaces. Plans must be scaled to the automobile 
era. Fifteen minutes of travel time equals 10 miles 
of distance. Within 10 miles of everyone in great 
cities there should be a public land reservation. 
Such a reservation should be large enough to 
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accommodate the portion of the population desir- 
ing to escape no-trespassing signs. 


Row housing. House & Home 8, No. 1 (July 1955), 

pp. 102-117. 

No more than six detached one-story houses on 
lots 50- x 100-feet can be built on one acre of land. 
The advocates of the row house claim that when 
more than five houses to the acre are necessary, 
more pleasant living can be provided in row houses, 
up to 13.9 families per acre. Opposition to row 
houses has come about because of overbuilding up 
to 24 families per acre as was previously common 
in some of the older cities. 

Row-house planning concentrates the houses in 
one area, shortens roads and utility runs, and leaves 
the remainder of the acreage for gardens and play- 
grounds. By eliminating useless side yards and by 
reducing individual lots to manageable proportions, 
the planners can develop higher density communi- 
ties that can boast larger houses, better gardens, 
and generous communal parks and playgrounds 
covering as much as 15 per cent of the total acre- 
age. Interesting appearances can be developed in 
rowhouses by varying colors, materials, textures, 
details, patterns, and forms. 


Population, area, and density of comparable 
metropolitan districts and standard metro- 
politan areas, F. L. Sweerser, Jn. Am. Sociol. 
Review 20, No. 4 (August 1955), pp. 414-419. 
The term “standard metropolitan area” was sub- 

stituted for “metropolitan district” in the 1950 U. S. 

Census. The areas so defined are alike in that the 

territory of a central city with 50,000 or more 

population has added to it the territories of adjacent 
and contiguous territorial units meeting stipulated 
criteria. 

They differ in the following ways: (1) The 
metropolitan district was delineated by adding to 
the territory of the central city the territories of 
adjacent and contiguous minor civil divisions with 
population densities of 150 or more per square mile. 
(2) The standard metropolitan area is delineated 
by adding to the county containing the central city 
county units characterized by positive indices of 
urbanization and economic and social integration 
with the central city county. 

Users of statistics compiled for Census-defined 
metropolitan communities which are habituated to 
the metropolitan district concept should evaluate 
carefully the implications of the new definition be- 
fore drawing inferences from data published for 
standard metropolitan areas. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Woop 
Ohio State University 


Reading blueprints easy if you know lines. /nst. 

Mag. 37, No. 21 (Aug. 1955), pp. 46-47. 

Short descriptions and illustrations of 10 of the 
common types of lines used by draftsmen in making 
blueprints will simplify the reading of floor plans 
for the average individual. This material has been 
taken from a manual prepared by the U. S. Navy. 


For the successful administrator these skills are 
basic, R. A. Kerrier. Coll. & Univ. Bus. 18, 
No. 6 (June 1955), pp. 21-25. 

The ability to plan, organize, direct, and control 
are necessary for successful administration. One- 
time operations require detailed planning and in- 
struction, co-ordination, materials in proper amount 
and place. Long-range planning requires objec- 
tivity and study to develop a high level of efficiency. 

Classification of positions, distribution of tasks 
to establish appropriate relationships among work- 
ers, and provision for an efficient flow of work 
within the department and between departments 
recuire good judgment, clear thinking, and co- 
operative effort in setting up an organization. 
Charts and manuals are effective tools. 

Direction of effort through staff and line assist- 
ants to accomplish objectives, involves instruction 
regarding what, how, and when things are to be 
done. Delegation of certain responsibilities, with 
authority, at the different levels is important. Per- 
sonal observation and supervision are suggested 
as the simplest and most direct method of control. 

The author poses a number of questions to test 
you as an administrator; for example, “What do you 
do to encourage or discourage your staff in the 
performance of their delegated tasks? ... Do you 
set a good example for your employees?” 


The art of delegation, L. A. Auten. Personnel J. 
34, No. 3 (July-Aug., 1955), pp. 56-93. 
“Delegation is one of the most important and 

difficult of skills that a manager needs to acquire.” 

When a job grows beyond a man’s personal ca- 

pacity, his success is measured largely in terms of 

work performed for him by other people; delega- 
tion enables a manager to multiply himself. Ability 
to plan, organize, and co-ordinate activities, under- 
standing of the processes involved, patience, and 
willingness to let others help make decisions are 
important personal characteristics. His greatest 
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problems are to determine what to delegate, how 
to get other people to accept responsibilities will- 
ingly, and how to check on the work accomplished. 

Delegation involves three aspects: responsibility 
—the work that is delegated, authority—the sum of 
the rights and powers a person needs in order to 
carry out his responsibilities, and accountability— 
the obligation to carry out responsibility and exor- 
cise authority. 

Delegation is limited to the extent policies per- 
mit. Executives usually retain authority for such 
matters as those pertaining to the over-all opera- 
tion functions, co-ordination with other units, and 
interpretation of company policy to those in their 
own units. 

The author discusses four principles or guides 
for improved methods of delegation, developed by 
the National Industrial Conference Board, after 
study of several companies. 


Business goals and accounting tools, N. H. 
Ravewt. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 31, No. 8 (Aug. 
1955 ), pp. 773-776. 

Cost control is applied to all expenses today 
whereas in the past, emphasis was on food cost 
control. Margin of income over expense is narrow, 
and personnel and other costs are high regardless 
of type of food service. 

Business attitude and cost conwol are today so much a part 

of food service management that the two cannot be divorced. 

Records are not controls in themselves. It is the effect on 

ve th’nking and planning by management . that provides 
the control. The use of the record is in the hands of the 
manager, not the accountant, bookkeeper, or clerk 


The author calls attention to and suggests 
methods of financial control, especially for hospital 
cafeteria, residence hall, and school lunchroom op- 
erations. She challenges managers to gain experi- 
ence and develop strong leadership in business 
methods to meet better the financial goals of their 


organization. 


Putting theories to work in teacher-learning 
situations, E. Sense. Hospitals 29, No. 8, Part I 
(Aug. 1955), pp. 111-114. 

The writer discusses the application of educa- 
tional theories and practices in teaching-learning 
situations in hospitals. Included are the advan- 
tages of a sound orientation program, suggestions 
for employing various teaching methods, the use of 
teaching aids, the importance of evaluation devices 
and their continuous use in revising education pro- 
grams to meet the needs of the groups con- 
cerned. 
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Social Welfare and 
Public Health 


Contributed by C. Rosertson 
Up State New York Group 
Social Welfare and Public Health Section 


A Guide for Planning Family Budgets. Greater 
Hartford Community Council, 27 Forest St., 
Hartford 5, Conn.; Revised 1954, 71 pp. 

The standards adopted for the study as minimum 
adequate cover the goods and services that are 
essential to healthy family life and individual 
well-being. Rather than hard and fast rules, they 
are intended as guides for case workers and others 
to use in determining relief needs and in helping 
families to manage their money to the best ad- 
vantage. 

So far as possible, standards for goods and 
services are based on established scientific data. 
For example, food standards used are those recom- 
mended by the National Research Council. In 
other areas, standards were set up by the com- 
mittee after consulting authorities and available 
reference material in the area. Al! information 
was checked against habitual consumption prac- 
tices of families as recorded in cost of living studies 
and observed by case workers, home economists, 
nutritionists, and others who work with families. 

Price surveys have been made in representative 
Hartford stores of goods and services needed by 
a family to maintain a minimum adequate standard 
of living. The median of prices collected was used 
to establish the cost of commodities to meet the 
standards used in the study. 

The committee plans to continue periodic studies 


to keep standards and prices up to date. 


Standard Budget for the Kansas City Area. 
Council of Social Agencies, 1020 McGee St., 
Kansas City 6, Mo.; Sept. 1955, 100 pp. 

This “Standard Budget” is the second in a series 
of budget guides issued by the Family and Child 
Welfare Council of the Council of Social Agencies. 
In November 1948 the first “Standard Budget” 
was published. 

Private and public agencies recognized their 
need for a budget guide which can be used in 
counseling with families. The “Standard Budget” 
does not provide for luxuries; neither is it a mere 
subsistence budget. It is a standard which will 


provide adequately for the physical, psychological, 
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and social needs of each member of the family. 
It is, however, only a tool. Individual needs and 
desires must always be considered. Unless these 
needs and desires are considered, the community, 
as well as the individual, will suffer. 

The personnel of the study committee for the 
revision of the “Standard Budget” reviewed similar 
budgets from many cities, studied government 
reports and surveys, and obtained help and advice 
from experts in many fields. 

This budget is set up for a family of four, in- 
cluding husband, wife, adolescent boy, and younger 
girl. Tables are included showing individual needs 
for each sex, age, and activity. 

Since the first publication, the food section has 
been priced twice a year. This service will con- 
tinue. Other sections should receive periodic 
review. 

The committee, as a result of study for this 
budget, more clearly understands that there is no 
substitute for adequate income—and where income 
is totally inadequate, budget advice will not solve 
the problem. However, the suggestions offered 
here may enable individuals and families to make 
better use of what they have. 

The “Standard Budget” has become a valuable 
resource for health and welfare agencies. In ad- 
dition to its use to determine more equitable and 
uniform budgets for families receiving financial 
assistance, many other uses have developed. 


A Family Budget Standard for the Use of Social 
and Health Agencies in New York City. Wel- 
fare and Health Council of New York City, 44 
East 23d St.. New York 10, N. Y.; Oct. 1955, 
61 pp. 

The report contains quantity and cost budgets 
that specify current standards of adequate con- 
sumption at low cost for self-supporting families. 
It includes an analysis of the difference in require- 
ments of individuals according to their age, sex, 
family status, and employment status, and sum- 
mary tables from which costs of the budget stand- 
ard may be estimated for any type of family. 

Inquiries received while this report was in 
process of preparation indicated a widespread in- 
terest in the subject matter among professional 
workers and students in the fields of social welfare 
and public health, home economics, nutrition, and 
consumer economics. Although the budgets relate 
specifically to living conditions and prices in New 
York City, much of the material can be adapted 
for use in other cities. The Standar. includes a 


bibliography for each budget item. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Wrxakor 
University of Toronto (Canada) 


Serviceability of shirts made from cotton of 
two varieties, regions, and seasons of growth, 
M. A. Grimes and C. A. Werman. Texas Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bull. 804 ( Apr. 1955), 22 pp. 
Fifty-three men each wore a set of 7 shirts made 

of Acala and Rowden cotton fibers grown at 
Temple and Lubbock, Texas, in 1940 and 1941. 
The relationship of cotton fiber properties to the 
serviceability of the shirts was studied. Some shirts 
were retained as controls, being laundered but not 
worn. The remainder were worn, with time and 
activity during wear recorded. Some of the shirts 
were sent to commercial laundries, and some were 
laundered by household methods. 

The shirts were returned to the laboratory when 
the men judged them to be worn out. Opinions on 
when the shirts were worn out differed greatly. 
The actual number of hours of wear for commer- 
cially and home-laundered shirts was about the 
same. How long the shirts remained soiled before 
laundering affected their wear, leading to the con- 
clusion that shirts should be washed as soon as 
possible after they are worn. 

There was a high correlation between loss of 
breaking strength and chemical degradation of the 
cellulose but little relation between loss of strength 
and visible signs of wear. 


Crease recovery of fabrics: Part Il. Effect of 
construction on crease recovery of Fortisan 
fabries, J. F. Kraswy, G. D. J. K. 
Pumps, and A. M. Sooxne. Textile Research J. 
25, No. 6 (June 1955), pp. 499-506. 

Fortisan, a strong fiber of low elasticity, was 
used in a variety of yarn and fabric constructions 
in this study. In balanced fabrics, more open con- 
structions showed better crease recovery than did 
tightly woven fabrics. In fabrics of similar density, 
the kind of weave and yarns per inch affected 
crease recovery more than did yarn construction. 
However, yarn twist proved to be an important 
factor. 

Fabrics with longer floats showed better crease 
recovery than did fabrics with short floats, such as 
1 x 2 twill. The direction of longer floats was asso- 
ciated with crease recovery in directional creases. 
Fabrics of symmetrical weaves showed best re- 
covery from random creasing. 
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Empire's new machine dyes and sizes warps, 
R. W. Pexautr. Textile World 105, No. 8 ( Aug. 
1955), pp. 94-95. 

A continuous dyeing and sizing process for rayon, 
acetate, and cotton warps cuts labor costs greatly. 
Warps are dyed directly from manufacturer's 
beams, reducing handling and waste. Yarns are 
put through a reed directly from beams and then 
run through dyeing boxes. The system can be ar- 
ranged so that various yarns pass through only 
part of the dye boxes, producing multicolored 
warps. At the end of processing, each end is in 
line and untangled, ready to be wound onto the 
warp beam. 


Allied Chemical to sell its nylon under ( meee 
name. Women's Wear Daily 91, No. 18 (July 27, 
1955), p. 34. 

National Aniline Division of Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp. will shortly begin commercial produc- 
tion of polycapramide nylon filament, staple, and 
tow. This fiber will be merchandised under the 
trade name of “Caprolan,” the deep-dye nylon. It 
has an affinity for all classes of dyestuffs used on 
nylon, particularly the acid, direct, pre-metalized 
acid, chrome, and vat groups. Caprolan will be pro- 
duced using an exclusive process at a new plant. 


Textiles with new properties from cellulose 
triacetate, R. G. Srouw. Textile Research J. 25, 
No. 7 (July 1955), pp. 650-660, 

Cellulose triacetate has been known as a chemical 
compound since 1865, twenty years before Char- 
donnet spun fibers from cellulose nitrate 

Until recently, use of cellulose triacetate has been 
limited mostly to plastic films. Since the discovery 
in 1948 that this compound assumes a more cry stal- 
line structure after spec ial heat treatment, its pos- 
sibilities as a textile fiber have received more 
attention. 

Low water absorption of heat-treated triacetate 
fibers makes them quick drying and shrink resisting. 
Heat treatment after dyeing disperses dyes through- 
out the fiber, giving a significant increase in color- 
Triacetate can be dyed in a full range of 
Its dye- 


fastness. 
colors using commercially available dyes. 
ing properties are somewhat different from those 
of cellulose acetate, and its stability to high wet 
and dry temperatures may permit new dyeing and 
printing techniques. 

The resistance of triacetate to sunlight compares 
with that of Orlon. Triacetate is not much stronger 
than acetate, but its wet strength and resistance to 
chemicals are superior to acetate. 


Teen-Agers. By Giavys Garpner Jenkins, W. W. 
Baven, and Heven S. Suacren. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1954, 288 pp. plus 8 page 
Trans-Vision Section on the Human Body, $3.60. 
[A Guidebook for Teen-Agers is free to users on 

request, or a “Teachers’ Edition” including the 

guide material is available at the same price as 
the regular edition. | 

The aim of the authors of Teen-Agers is to offer 
adolescent youth realistic, practical guidance with 
their everyday problems of living and to help youth 
find ways to cope with their perplexities and diffi- 
culties. 

Teen-Agers is listed as a health and guidance 
text but is a part of Scott-Foresman’s Health Series. 
The scope of the book goes beyond that of a health 
text. It is written in a style highly acceptable to 
grades nine and ten, but much of the content 
would be appropriate for the upper high school 
grades. 

Each section of the book deals with an area 
of youth concerns and is approached in a realistic 
way from the teen-ager'’s point of view. The units 
are: 

“Discovering Myself,” which develops an under- 
standing of personality, heredity, and environment 
and their effects upon the individual. 

“As You Grow Socially,” which has its focus on 
ways to assist the teen-ager develop social skills. 

“Understanding Your Body,” one of the more 
comprehensive units, includes a new approach to 
physiology teaching with its excellent “Trans-Vision” 
section. This is a series of transparencies in color 
which show the various systems of the body in 
correct relationship to each other. In this unit, as 
well as in nearly all others, there is sex education 
material—or preparation for adulthood. 

Because of the authors’ understanding of the 
widely differing attitudes in school communities 
toward sex education, they have suggested addi- 
tional teaching aids in their Guidebook which will 
be helpful to the teacher who wishes to expand 
this phase of instruction. 

Exercise, nutrition, medical care, mental health, 
vision, drugs, alcohol, and safety are included in 
“Understanding Your Body.” 

“Being a Good Family Member” deals with the 
place of the family in our society, family problems 
as parents and as teen-agers see them, and work- 
ing through to solutions of these problems. 

A section called the baby-sitters’ workshop, 
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which is concerned with helping youth understand 
and get along with younger brothers and sisters, 
is included here. 

“Looking Toward the Future” relates personal 
health to community life. It discusses community 
agencies concerned with health problems. It also 
points up the close relationship between health, 
vocational competence, and the achievement of 
personal goals. 

Teen-Agers, with its Guidebook, is an excellent 
aid to better teaching in the areas concerned. 
The guide makes excellent suggestions for tech- 
niques and methods which the homemaking as well 
as the health teacher should find helpful. Lesson 
plan suggestions in the guide lists background refer- 
ence material for the teacher and tests and other 
evaluation procedures for use with pupils. The 
guide also summarizes the concepts developed in 
each unit.—Heven F. Peoria (Illi- 
nois) Public Schools. 


The Arts of Costume and Personal Appearance. 
By Grace Marcaret Morton. Second Edition. 
Revised by Canoryn Rusy, Bess Streece, and 
Mary E. Gurunm. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1955, 370 pp., Professional Edition 
$7.50, College Edition $6. 

This edition of the late Grace Margaret Morton's 
book has been revised by three of her colleagues 
at the University of Nebraska. They have retained 
the author's style and her philosophy of the 
aesthetics of personal appearance and clothing. 
They have made some changes in sequence of 
presentation, brought reference materials up to 
date, and added about one hundred illustrations. 

The chapter on combizsing colors is now preceded 
by one on color fundamentals, thus simplifying 
this complex subject. Some techniques are given 
for developing individual style—hints on how to 
“look like a million on more taste than money.” 

The book is interesting in style, informative, 
rich in references for further study, and should 
prove useful to the college student in home eco- 
nomics and inspirational to any woman interested 
in expressing her personality through her costume. 
Y. Macinnes, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Textiles. By Norma and Jane Sapper. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1955, 197 
$5. 

This book is an unusual compilation of textile 
facts. Emphasis is placed upon a functional knowl- 
edge of properties and processes that affect the 
selection, use, and care of textiles. Textiles would 
be useful as a textbook and as a reference book 
for clothing classes. 

The form of the book, when compared with 
other textile texts, creates interest and a certain 
amount of curiosity. The reader is surprised to find 
so much information in such a thin book. The un- 
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usual size and shape of the book, however, are 
advantages. The large pages make possible the 
use of larger and clearer illustrations that can be 
placed near the subject under discussion and in- 
crease readability through a two-column page. 

The fibers and their properties are well pre- 
sented. Methods of modifying and finishing that 
will affect the properties ave explained. The manu- 
facturing processes that convert the fiber into the 
fabric are explained in detail. Technical informa- 
tion is presented clearly and accurately. The con- 
ciseness of the presentation may be difficult for 
freshmen and sophomores to comprehend. 

Illustrations are well selected to supplement the 
information presented. The illustrator merits recog- 
nition for the many line drawings used throughout 
the book. The clarity and accuracy of these draw- 
ings indicate an unusual knowledge of the subject 
and an understanding of the questions likely to be 
in the minds of the students. 

Other features of interest to those using the book 
have been the charts; the listing in chronological 
order of the historical development of fibers, fab- 
rics, and finishes; and the method of citing fiber 
properties of greatest value to the consumer. The 
references given at the end of each section are 
helpful where more detailed information is de- 
sired.—Pauuine E. Keeney, The Woman's College 
of the University of North Carolina. 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


FOR A HOLIDAY PROJECT 


Fruit Cocktail 
Eggnog Pie 


A new concept in festive desserts 


1. Drain 1 Ne. 2% can (1 tb. 14 oz.) fruit cocktail 
thoroughly 

2. Mix 1 enve Knox Unflavored Gelatine, 4 
cup sugar and 4% teaspoon salt together thoroughly 
in a saucepan. 

3. Gradually stir in 2 cups commercially prepared 
eggnog. Warm over direct low heat, until gelatine is 
thoroughly dissolved, stirring occasionally. 

4. Chill until mixture mounds slightly when dropped 
from a spoon 

5. Fold in 1 cup heavy cream, whipped, 1% tea- 
spoons vanilla, 44 teaspoon almond extract and | 's 
cups drained fruit cocktail. Chill again until mixture 
mounds. 

6. Heap into baked 9 pie shell KNOX 
(directions on Betty Crocker Homog- RrNOK 
enized Pie Crust Mix package). Deco- as 
rate with remaining fruit cocktail. 

7. Chill 2 to 4 hours or until firm. 


ELEANOR KNOX 

Director 

Knox Food Educational Bureau 
Box JH-18, Johnstown, New York 


HOME ECONOMICS. SERIES 


helps you give your students the key to 
orderly, satisfying, and happy family living: 


CLOTHING CONSTRUCTION AND WARDROBE PLANNING 
by Lewis, Bowers, and Kettunen 


FAMILY MEALS AND HOSPITALITY, Revised 
by Lewis, Peckham, and Hovey 


FAMILY LIVING, Revised by Evelyn Millis Duvoll 


HOUSING AND HOME MANAGEMENT 
by Lewis, Burns, and Segner 


NEW YORK 1! . CHICAGO 16 ° DALLAS 21 


. SAN FRANCISCO 5 


| 
— 
THE MACMILLAN 


The family recipe for the Cornell 
Formula Triple Rich Bread with easy- 
to-follow directions and illustrations is 
given in the booklet entitled “You can 
make CORNELL FORMULA BREAD—at 
home or in the bakery.” Copies may 
be obtained by writing to Clive M. 
and Jeanette B. McCay, Route 1, 
Ithaca, N. Y. Price 25 cents. 


“What the Home Economics 
Teacher May Do” is one of the sub- 
ject headings in a 1955 revision of 
“Teaching Nutrition in the Elemen- 
tary School,” a 32-page illustrated 
booklet prepared by the Office of 
Education, U. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
first and largest section contains sug- 
gestions for experiences elementary 
teachers may give pupils to help them 
relate nutrition knowledge to every- 
day living. The section tells how vari- 
ous school workers, including the 
homemaking teacher, may help. A 
bibliography and a list of important 
points to consider in developing mutri- 
tion education programs are also in- 
cluded. Order from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 25 cents. 


A good film catalog to have at 
hand when planning programs on 
family relations is that of the Film 
Library of the National Association 
for Mental Health, which maintains a 
sales and rental service. Films listed 
in it are selected carefully, and the 
listings are accompanied by annota- 
tions indicating both the story and 
educational aim of each film. Request 
the catalog from the National Asso- 
ciation for Mental Health, 13 East 
7th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


“Let's Talk Turkey” is one of the 
13 free color films on cooking de- 
scribed in Association Films’ folder “A 
Cook's Tour through Recipe Land.” 
Two other folders listing 16 mm films 
that are also available without charge 
are “Sewing, Grooming, and Decor” 
and “Film Programs for ‘Vomen’s 


Clubs.” For the free folders and a 


56-page film catalog write Association 
Films, Inc., 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 


First prize in the Third Annual 
Model Home Contest, recently an- 
nounced in ‘\ ashington, D.C., is a 
$1,000 scholarship for the winning 
student. An all-expense round trip to 
Chicago is also awarded to the student 
and the instructor who supervises 
construction of the model home. Spon- 
sored by the National Association of 
Home Builders, the contest is open to 
all students in grades 7 to 12 in- 
clusive. Entries must be submitted 
through local Home Builder Associa- 
tions or state associations affiliated 
with the National Association of Home 
Builders, which is located in the Na- 
tional Housing Center at 1625 L 
Street, N.W., Weshington 6, D.C. For 
further information write to a local 
association or the national Association 
at the address above. 


The six publications reviewed 
below may all be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Progress made by the 48 states 
from 1945 to 1955 in improving the 
structure and control of public edu- 
cation is reported in “The State and 
Education,” 175 pages, $1. “This 
study was undertaken to provide in- 
formation for States faced with the 
task of reorganizing and revitalizing 
their administrative machinery for the 
improvement of public education,” 
said Commissioner of Education S. M. 
Brownell. 

Many foreign students studying 
medicine and public health in this 
country are under the training pro- 
gram sponsored jointly by the Public 
Health Service and the Foreign Oper- 
ations Administration [now ICA]. 
“Health Abroad—A Challenge to 
Americans” describes this program in 
a 16-page booklet. Price 20 cent: 

Equipped with a knowledge of 
good nutrition, parents and persons 
responsible for the welfare of children 


are alert to the special hazards en- 
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countered at each stage of childhood. 
“Nutrition and Healthy Growth,” a 
35-page discussion of good nutrition 
from the prenatal period to adoles- 
cence, is intended as a guide for 
nurses, teachers, and social workers. 
Price 20 cents. 

“The potential supply of qualified 
mature women is good” and “our 
nation has the educational resources 
for teacher training” were two of the 
conclusions reached at a meeting of 
the Committee on New Teachers for 
the Nation's Classrooms; then a plan 
of action was developed which in- 
cludes these points: (1) persuading a 
much higher proportion of college-age 
youth to prepare for teaching; (2) 
holding qualified teachers for a longer 
period of service; (3) re-employing 
former teachers; (4) recruiting and 
training mature women who are col- 
lege graduates. The part that Journnar 
readers and others may play in these 
plans is told in “New Teachers for 
the Nation's Children,” prepared by 
the Women’s Bureau in co-operation 
with the U. S. Office of Education and 
the Committee. Women's Bureau 
Leaflet 23. Price 15 cents. 

The first comprehensive survey 
of fall enrollments by the Office of 
Education presents data on the num- 
ber of full-time and the number of 
part-time undergraduate students in 
resident enrollment; distinguishes be- 
tween extension students taking 
courses for college credit and students 
taking courses without college credit. 
“Resident, Extension, and Adult Edu- 
cation Enrollment in Institutions of 
Higher Education: November 1953” 
is priced at 30 cents. 

“Extension Teaching Methods 
and other factors that influence adop- 
tion of agricultural and home eco- 
nomics practices” presents the exten- 
sion worker's job as an educational 
undertaking. This 80-page reference 
manual for the extension worker seeks 
improvement in the use of extension 
teaching methods. Teaching methods 
are analyzed as to their relative effec- 
tiveness; essential steps in the adult 
learning and teaching process are out- 
lined. The authors, Meredith C. Wil- 
son and Gladys Gallup, place the 
greatest emphasis on the findings of 
studies in extension education by the 
Cooperative Extension Service of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
State Agricultural Colleges. Included 
are a selected bibliography, a list of 
literature cited, and explanatory tables 


and graphs. Price 50 cents. 


Pie crust you stir and roll 


No cutting in solid shortening 


Pour delicate Wesson Oil for flaky, | IE 
tender pie crust every time = 


=| 


Wessor 
Oil 


crust: peur Wesson Oil and cold milk Wesson blends in quickly and evenly. crust neatly between waxed papers, Be- 


] Qvick stert for modern Stir-N-Roll pie ? Ne cutting in shortening—just stir to mix. 3 Ne mussy floured beerd. Kull your pie 


into measuring cup, and pour all at Even beginners find Stir-N-Roll pic cause Wesson Oil is lighter and more 


once into flour. There's no digging out dough easy to handle. Best of all, light, delicate than any other type of shorten- 
shortening, no packing to measure. delicate Wesson Oil feeps its delicacy ing, your Sur-N-Roll pre crust is sure to 


Wesson pours to measure instantly, at high pr baking temperatures, be delicate, too, 


STIR-N-ROLL HOLIDAY MINCE PIE 


2 cups sifted oll-purpose flour, 
such os Gold Medol 
*1% salt 
cup Wesson Oil 
cup cold whole milk 


Heat even to 425° (hot). Mix flour and salt. 
Pour Wesson Oil and mulk inte one measuring 
cup (but don't stir). Then pour all at once 
sate flour. Sar unal mixed. Press into smooth 
bell. Gut in halves: fatten halves slightly. 
Place one half between 2 sheets of waxed 
peper (12” square). Rell out gently to edges 
af paper. (Dampen table top to prevent 
slipping.) Peel off top paper. If dough tears, 
psend without moistening. Lift paper aad 
pastry by top corners. Place paper-sude-up 
m 9’ me pan. Peel off paper. Fu pastry 
pan. Flute edge. Add your favorite mince- 
meat or fruit filling, Roll top crust to form 
circle across. Peel off paper. Make 
leaf pattern, then cut 6 holly leawes from 
vastry with shears or sharp paring 
lace leaves over filling paper-side-up. Peel 
off paper. Bake (425°) 25 to 35 minutes 
*Whee Geld Medal Flour, 
welt, Reduce temperature SP 


Delicate salad oil 
mokes the finest shortening 


B Wesson Oil 


“VALIANT LADY” 
CBS TV Network Mondoy through Fridey 
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Holiday Pie 


Timely teaching aids from Wesson Oil 
for your Stir-N-Roll pastry lesson 


Even your beginners can make Stir-N-Roll pie crust flaky 
and tender every time. See Wesson’s easy, instant shorten- 
ing recipe on the reverse of this page. There’s no cutting 
in shortening—no guessing at liquid to confuse young 
cooks. Delicate Wesson Oil assures delicate, home-baked 
flavor to make youngsters proud of their holiday pies. 


APPLE-RAISIN-NUT PIE CHOCOLATE BROWNIE PIE (Shown above) 

1 cup seedless raisins 2 squares unsweetened chocolate (2 ounces) 

boiling 2 tablespoons butter 

2 cups apples, pared, thinly sliced ‘a cup sugor 

2 cup chopped nuts %4 cup dark corn syrup 

2 teaspoons grated lemon rind 34 cup pecan halves (or other nuts) 

3 tablespoons lemon jvice 1 unbaked single-crust Stir-N-Roll P 

1 double-crust Stir-N-Roll Pastry recipe, 

(See preceding page) Heat oven to 375° (moderate). Melt chocolate and butter 
Heat oven to 425° (hot). Cook raisins, covered, in the 1 cup 

of water about 5 minutes. Mix flour and sugar; add and 
cook over, low heat, stirring, until thick. Boil 1 minute. Prepare single crust Stir-N-Rol! pastry. Use 1!5 cups sifted 
Remove from heat; add other ingredients. Pour filling into all-purpose flour, such as Gold Medal, / teaspoon salt, 3 cup 


Wesson Oil and 3 tablespoons cold whole milk. See preceding 


try-lined 9-inch pi 
page for mixing and rolling directions. 


Roll top crust like bottom crust, place over filling. Fold 


edges under bottom crust. Seal by pressing gently with fork Pour filling into pastry-lined 9-inch pie pan. Bake 40 to 50 
or by fluting edge. Cut slits near center for steam to escape. minutes just until set. Serve slightly warm or cold garnished 
Bake 30 to 40 minutes until nicely browned. 6 to 8 servings. with ice cream or whipped cream. 8 to 10 servings. 


FRUIT: Fill baked, cooled pastry shell with any fresh fruit PUDDING MIXES: Fill baked shell with any prepared quick 


(sweetened to taste). Try fruits, too, in combination—such as or instant pudding mix. Two layers, one vanilla, one choco- 
bananas and canned, drained pineapple chunks. Cover with late make an interesting filling. Top with whipped cream or 
whipped cream. meringue. 


POLKA DOT PIE: Cut 15 to 20 pastry circles with Wesson Oil 
bottle cap. Bake separately, then place on single-crust pie 
after it is cooled. 


FLUTING EDGE: (See illustration ot right.) Place your left fore- 

finger against inside of the pastry rim. Now, with your right 
thumb and forefinger, bring up the outside of the pastry 
to form the flute. Do this at '4-inch intervals around the 
edge of pan. 


Oil 


= 
| Wesson 
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New Christmas Candy Recipes 
oliday candy lessons are tops 
for excitement and fun! 


Here’s a grand opportunity to present 
a practical up-to-the-minute method 
of preparing two delicious candies: 
quick, easy No-Cook Candies made 
with Karo Syrup. 


NO-COOK CHOCOLATE ouws 


2 teblespoons butter or 
mergorine 

Ve cup KARO Syrup, Bive or 
Red Lebel 


‘ 


Blend butter and KARO Syrup; stir in chocolate and vanilla. 
Combine confectioners’ sugar and milk solids. Add to KARO 
mixture gradually; stir, then knead until thoroughly biended. 
Form into rolls and cut into inch pieces with knife or scissors, 
or roll into balls. Makes about 1'4 pounds. 


NO-COOK DATE-NUT 


1 tablespoon butter or margarine Jteblespoens nonfat dry milk 
Va cup KARO Syrup, Bive or solids 

Red Lebe! 2 cups sifted confectioners’ suger 
VY teaspoon venilie 1 cup dotes, finely cut 
Ve teaspoon selt cup chopped nuts 
Blend butter and KARO Syrup; stir in vanilla. Combine milk 
solids, salt and confectioners’ sugar; add to KARO mixture 
with dates. Stir and knead until thoroughly mixed. Form into 


Ii rolls, 4 h roll into chopped nuts. Makes about 1! 


—the few simple steps in preparation 4 
—the desirable creamy texture 
—the excellent keeping qualities 


17 Battery Plece, New York 4, N.Y. 


Please send me free... copies of “Dendy Homemode Condy with 
KARO Syrup” for distribution to my girls. 
they are not in a printed ; 


folder, so please clip them 
for your candy lesson. For 
other candy recipes illus- 
trated above, send for our 
free candy leaflet today! 
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Hazel K. Stiebeling, director of 
human nutrition and home economics 
research in the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, was awarded the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Laws in June 


at the Michigan State College Cen- . 


tennial. Her citation concluded: “The 
eminence of your achievements is 
attested by the honor in which you 
are held by your professional associ- 
ates, and the frequency with which 
you are called into international 
councils on the subject of human 
nutrition.” 

Upon invitation of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, Dr. Stie- 
beling served on its expert committee 
on protein requirements, which met 
at FAO's headquarters in Rome, Italy, 
from October 24 to 31. 

Michigan State College became 
Michigan State University on July |. 

Faith Fenton of New York State 
College of Home Economics at Cor- 
nell University was the first woman 
ever invited to speak at the Inter- 
national Refrigeration Congress, held 
from August 31 to September 15 at 
the Sorbonne in Paris, France. She 
presented a paper describing how 
American hornemakers have learned 
about modern methods of refrigeration 
and freezing through Extension work, 
schools, movies, television, and other 
public media. 

Majer Helen Burne Gearin, 
World War II director of the Army's 
medical department dietitians and re- 
cently chief of the food service division 
at the Valley Forge Army Hospital, 
Phoenixville, Pennsylvania, retired 
from active duty on August 31, 
culminating a career with the Army 
Medical Service that began in 1928. 
She will make her home in Florida. 

As the high light of its annual 
meeting in Seattle, Washington, in 
October the National Home Demon- 
stration Agents’ Association gave 
distinguished service awards to 56 
county agents for “developing leader- 
ship among the people with whom 
they have worked and . . . the fine 
way in which they have represented 
the Extension Service.” 


INTERNATIONAL 

Elda Robb left Simmons College 
as head of the home economics de- 
partment at the end of July to return 
to her post with the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization. Her headquart- 
ers for the next few years will be in 
Rome, where her address is: Dr. Elda 
Robb, Home Economics Officer, Nu- 
trition Division, Food and Agriculture 


Organization of the United Nations, 


Viale delle Terme Di Caracalla, Rome, 
Italy. 

Dr. Robb planned to remain in 
Rome until September 8 and then 
leave for Indonesia, where she ex- 
pected to spend two weeks before 
going to Manila. From October 4 to 
November 3, she was scheduled to 
attend a conference at Baguio in the 
Philippines, where representatives of 
FAO and WHO (World Health Or- 
ganization )—with local health and nu- 


trition educators—expected to consider 


problems of mutual concern. From 
November 3 to December 20 she is 
to be in Manila to participate in a 
survey of needs of the home eco- 
nomics programs in the Philippines. 
She expects to return to Rome for 
January and February. 

Dr. Maud Pye Heod, on leave 
from the University of Georgia, re- 
turned in July to Karachi, Pakistan, 
for her final year in that country as 
one of the Ford Foundation’s organ- 
izers of a College of Home Economics. 

Mrs. Marjorie Paisley, recently of 
Montana State College, has accepted 
a two-year assignment in Lima, Peru, 
as home life specialist in the education 
division of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration's U.S. Operations 
Mission to Peru. 

Jane Cape, professor emeritus of 
Antioch College, left New York by 
air on September 20 for Baghdad to 
continue her work at Queen Aliyah 
College as head of the home eco- 
nomics department. She went to the 
College as a Fulbright lecturer in 
1952-53 and returned last year under 
auspices of the Iraq government. The 
department is now in its fourth year, 
and the first class to take the four- 
year course will be graduated. 
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Georgia E. Poinsette, former in- 
structor and acting chairman of the 
department of home economics at 
Spelman College, Atlanta, Georgia, 
and since July 1955 a home demon- 
stration agent in Horry County in 
South Carolina, expected to begin in 
October a nine-month Fulbright lec- 
tureship in home management at 
Queen Aliyah College, Baghdad, Iraq. 

Velma MecGaugh, assistant state 
4-H Club leader in Kansas, will spend 
the next two years in Pakistan as an 
instructor in home economics in the 
Point Four Program to set up training 
centers for the farm village women in 
Fine Province. 

Dr. Lois R. Schulz, who resigned 
as head of the department of family 
and child development at Kansas State 
College in July, left New York on 
October 8 for Lahore, Pakistan, as an 
appointee of Washington State College 
and the ICA on a 2-year assignment 
at the University of Punjab. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Kooyman, who re- 
ceived an MS in household economics 
in August at Kansas State College, 
has returned to her home in Seihedam, 
The Netherlands, where she teaches 
home economics and lives in a home 
management house, and Mrs. Nell 
Platteeuw, who received her MS in 
institutional management in August, 
has returned to her teaching in Hous- 
houd School, Laan Meer der Voort, 
The Hague, The Netherlands. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Mrs. Emma Byler Berry, a teach- 
er at Eastern Junior-Senior High 
School and a former president of the 
D.C. Home Economics Association, 
died on July 23 in the Mary Hitch- 
cock Hospital, Hanover, New Hamp- 
shir, after a short illness. During her 
teaching career in the District of 
Columbia, she had taught also at 
Langley, Elliott, and Jefferson Junior 
High Schools. 

Flemmie P. Kittrell, head of the 
home economics department at How- 
ard University, returned to the Uni- 
versity in September after a two-year 
leave of absence on a Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration [now ICA} as- 
signment in India. Dr. Kittrell was 
on the staff of Baroda University and 
assisted with the national extension 
program for the Government of India, 
including training periods im Alla- 
habad, Hawaii, and Japan for a group 
of 22 Indian home economists being 
trained for leadership positions in the 
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extension program. Upon her return 
to Baroda University, she served as 
officiating dean of the Faculty of 
Home Science between April 1 and 
August 1, 1955, during the interim 
between the resignation as dean of 
Mrs. Rajammal P. Devadas and the 
appointment of her successor, Justina 
Singh. 

Dr. Hazel E. Munsell is teaching 
this year at the National Cathedral 
School for Girls, Mount Saint Albans. 

GEORGIA. At a conference on 
education called by Governor Marvin 
Griffin from September 14 to 16, the 
Georgia Home Economics Association 
was represented by Jessie J. Mize, 
president; Eleanor Pryor, president- 
elect; and Mary Brooks, chairman of 
public relations. 

A Hebby Show of arts and crafts 
articles made by members of the 
Georgia Home Economics Association 
connection with the 
Fair in Atlanta in 


was held in 
Southeastern 
October. 

Two l-week summer workshops 
on selection, care, and use of large 
equipment for school lunch were con- 
ducted by the school lunch section of 
the Georgia Department of Education 
and the home economics department 
of Georgia State College for Women. 
An advisory committee with represen- 
tatives of the Georgia Power Com- 
pany, the Atlanta Gas Light Company, 
and manufacturer's agents in the state 
helped to decide what equipment 
would be installed for the workshops 
in the dining area of the Demonstra- 
tion School at GSCW and in adjoining 
rooms. Teaching was by platform 
demonstrations and by work in small 
groups and with individuals. Utility 
home economists and engineers as- 
sisted the staff. Two hundred school 
lunch managers and workers were 
registered for the workshops and 
superintendents, principals, public 
health sanitarians, and others attended 
an open house. Eleanor Pryor is 
state supervisor of school lunch. Mrs. 
Ann Smith represented CSCW's home 
economics department. 

The first reunion for alumnae of 
the School of Home Economics at the 
University of Georgia, held in Athens 
on Alumni Day, June 9, was attended 
by about 70 alumnae. Dean Emeritus 
Mary E. Cresswell and Dean Mary 
Spiers sp« ke 

Mrs. Margaret Harris Blair. head 
of the clothing and textiles depart- 
ment at the University of Georgia, has 
retired after more than 25 years on 


NEWS NOTES 


ust Between 


flow To Grok 


... have you heard the story of the bride who exclaimed 
when her husband seemed puzzled about the steak, “But 
honey—I thought you said boil it!” It's a true story. We 
used to know her. Which reminds us that you may want to 
tell your students the same thing we tell homemakers. Al- 
though we give directions for broiling which have been very 
carefully worked out, we advise too, reading the instructions 
for broiling which come with the range being used. Every 
broiler is different and every range manufacturer knows the 
best procedure for the particular broiler he makes. Usually 
too, there is a home economist who will be glad to help with 
special problems. 

We'll have to admit that our interest in this is selfish. We 
want the meat to be cooked exactly right. For it’s true isn't 
it? Meat makes the meal. 


... we've just finished a new booklet on turkey, 

rushed it along in fact, so you'd have it in time 

for the holiday food lessons. It's in color and is 

“stuffed” wit! “sage” advice on roasting and stuff. 

ing the Thanksgiving bird. Scme fine recipes are 

included as well as the best carving directions we've 

ever seen. Best of all we can send this neat little booklet to 

you in classroom supply. Hurry before they're all “gobbled” up. 


Ou WT 


...a woman called the other 
day with rather a surprising 
question. “Is it all right to 
roast a turkey without stuff. 
ing it?” We assured her that 
turkeys are often roasted un- 
stuffed. In fact most restau- 
rants and school lunchrooms 
where 20 to 24-pound birds 
are used roast turkey in this 
way, with the pan of stuffing 
separately in the oven. It 
saves time and makes the 
carving much easier. Also, 
and we can never emphasize 


the importance of this enough, 


The Lest Word 


you in December with a 


My best, 


it avoids the danger of stuff- 
ing cooling slowly inside the 
bird. 

Try one of the new com. 
mercially frozen turkeys all 
stuffed and ready for the oven. 
We did the recipe for the 
stuffing and we think it's de. 
licious. Incidentally, these 
already stuffed turkoys are 
commercially quick frozen at 
—30° F. and are not to be 
thawed before baking. You 
cannot duplicate the process 
at home and it is not safe 
to try. 


Matha 


Have a good Thanksgiving. See 


surprise. 


for Swift & Compeny 


| 
eee Research Laboratories, Swift & Company, Chicago, itt 
| 
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its teaching and research faculty. She 
will make her home in Savannah with 
her daughter, Ellen Blair. 

Clara Lee Cone was married on 
June 24 to Harvey Ethridge Pafford 
of Atlanta. Mrs. Pafford is home 
economics supervisor in the Atlanta 
City Schools. 

Dr. Leda Amick is now Mrs. Jack 
Wilson of Milledgeville and Atlanta. 
She is head of home economics at 
Georgia State College for Women. 

Josephine Martin, assistant state 
supervisor of the school lunch pro- 
gram, has been named southeaster: 
director of the American School Food 
Service Association. 

Mrs. Ruth T. Broach, food 
preservation specialist, and Alice 
Drake, district home demonstration 
agent, recently retired from the 
Georgia Extension Service. 

Avola Whitesell, recently on the 
University of Georgia staff, became 
clothing specialist in the Georgia Ex- 
tension Service on September 1. She 
succeeds Mary Jo Ridley, who is 
studying this year in South Africa. 

Ki Yuli Lee of Seoul, Korea, who 
received her MS degree at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia this summer, is con- 
tinuing her study of food and nutrition 
this year at Cornell University as the 
AHEA’'s 1955-56 Helen W. Atwater 
fellow. 

IDAHO. Mrs. Ella Mae Berdah! 
of Jamestown, North Dakota, is the 
new assistant in home economics edu- 
cation in the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education. She succeeds Betty 
Lea Trout, who is continuing gradu- 
ate study at lowa State College. 

Helen Scheve, former teacher 
trainer at the University of Idaho, is 
now assistant state supervisor of home 
economics in Kansas. 

Mrs. Delilah Roch has resigned as 
assistant professor of clothing and 
textiles at Idaho State College, Poca- 
tello, to be with her husband at 
Cranbrook Academy in Michigan. 

Cecelia A. Rickard, a graduate 
of Montana State College, has been 
appointed assistant home economist, 
junior, in the department of home 
economics research at the Idaho Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station 

ILLINOIS. ]. R. Pershall, head of 
the Chicago advertising agency, J. R. 
Pershall Co., discussed “New Horizons 
in Your Job” at the September 58 
meeting of the Chicago Home Econ- 
omists in Business. The 1955 HEIB 
program theme is “Help Yourself to 
New Horizons.” 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


A year’s subscription to the 
Jounna, or Home Economics is 
presented annually by Epsilon Chap- 
ter of Omicron Nu at the University 
of Illinois to the sophomore student 
with the highest grade-point average. 
This year's recipients were Ima Jean 
Bassler of Champaign and Marylynn 
Komarek of Urbana. 

KANSAS. “Home Economics 
Opens the Door” was the theme of 
the annual Hospitality Days of the 
Kansas State College School of Home 
Economics on April 15 and 16, when 
1800 high school girls visited the 
campus. 

New staff members at KSC in- 
clude: In the department of art, Kurt 
J. Matadorf, recently on the State 
University of Iowa staff, instructor. 

In the department of foods and 
nutrition, Dr. Dorothy Harrison, in 
charge of the department of home 
economics in the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station the last two years, ap- 
pointed head also of the department 
of foods and nutrition at the College; 
and Dr. Grayee Goertz, recently of 
Oregon State College, associate pro- 
fessor. 

In the department of household 
economics, Dr. Richard L. D. Morse, 
who had been professor of family eco- 
nomics at Florida State University 
at Tallahassee since 1947, head of the 
department; Janet Wilson, recently 
of the University of Nebraska, assist- 
ant professor; and Joan Rye, a grad- 
uate assistant at the University of 
Tennessee last year, instructor. 

In the department of institutional 
management, Mrs. Constance C. 
Alexander, recently of the University 
of Illinois, instructor and dietitian in 
one of the residence halls; and Char- 
lotte Bartels, instructor. 

Marguerite Nearnberg, instructor 
in the department, became Mrs. Mar- 
vin L. Taylor in June and is continuing 
on the staff this year. 

Rosamond Kedzie retired as as- 
sociate professor of art at KSC last 
spring. She continues to live in 
Manhattan. 

Martha Kramer, assistant dean of 
the School of Home Economics at 
KSC, has returned after four months 
in Italy, Austria, Switzerland, Eng- 
land, and the Scandinavian countries. 

Maria Morris, associate professor 
in art at KSC, has returned after a 
year's leave for study at the Taylor 
Studio of Decoration, Wilton, New 
Hampshire, and travel in Europe. 

Doreen Low, a British citizen who 


November 1955 


has been a relief worker in Gaza. an 
area worker in Syria, and from 1952 
to the present a food supervisor in 
Lebanon, is a graduate research as- 
sistant in foods and nutrition at KSC, 
working with Abby Marlatt on the 
project “The Nutritional Status of 
School Children.” 

Pil Nyi Kwak of Seoul, Korea, who 
received her BS at the University of 
Omaha in 1954 and completed her 
student dietitian internship at Colo- 
rado State Hospital, Pueblo, in 1955, 
is a residence hall dietitian. She is 
doing graduate work in foods and 
nutrition. 

Geraldine Gage has resigned from 
the KSC faculty to teach economics 
of the household at Cornell University. 

Catherine Turner resigned from 
the KSC staff to accept a position in 
institutional management at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. 

Voneceil Todd resigned from the 
KSC faculty to be married. She has 
accepted a position at Michigan State 
University while her husband is study- 
ing for his PhD in chemistry. 

Elsie Lee Miller has resigned from 
the KSC faculty to become manager 
of the Pennant-Wolff Cafeteria in 
Wichita, and Dryden Quist, who has 
been in charge of the cafeteria at 
the University of Wichita, has re- 
signed to become financial manager of 
the Pennant-Wolff Cafeteria. 

KENTUCKY. Mrs. Anne M. 
Clemmons of the University of Ken- 
tucky spoke on “Recent Developments 
in Nutrition Education” at the confer- 
ence of the National Dairy Council in 
Roanoke, Virginia. Mrs. Clemmons is 
president-elect of the Kentucky Die- 
tetic Association this year. 

“The Home Economics Teacher, 
A Person™ was the subject discussed 
by Anna Carol Fults of Southern 
Illinois University at the annual lunch- 
eon meeting of the Kentucky Associ- 
ation of Home Economics Teachers on 
April 12 in Louisville. 

MARYLAND. “A Star Profes- 
sion” was the theme of the exhibit 
sponsored by the Maryland Home 
Economics Association and arranged 
by the recruitment committee at the 
Maryland State Fair at Timonium. 
The exhibit was centered around a 
large silver star with a red center on 
which were the words “Home Eco- 
nomics.” Home economists in action, 
pictured around the star, included: 
Margaret Holloway, home demonstra- 
tion agent, Baltimore; Catherine 
Mutchner, home service director, 
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Potomac Edison Company, Hagers- 
town; Eleanor McKnight, chief nutri- 
tionist, Baltimore City Health Depart- 
ment; and Betty Morgan, director of 
the Home Service Bureau, Baltimore 
Gas and Electric Company. Smaller 
stars representing the various other 
areas were displayed in the back- 
ground. Career leaflets were provided 
by the Maryland Dietetic Association 
and Extension Service. A “Career 
Tree” was given to interested “fair 
goers.” 

Nellie S. Buckey, supervisor of 
home economics education in Balti- 
more and 1955-57 recording secretary 
of AHEA, was presented the Certifi- 
cate of Distinction as an Outstanding 
Alumna of the College of Home Eco- 
nomics of the University of Maryland 
at the University’s spring reunion on 
May 14 for her distinguished service 
in the field of home economics. In 
June she was selected as the University 
of Maryland alumna to be honored by 
Mortar Board. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Speakers at 
the convention of the Massachusetts 
State Home Economics Association on 
October 7 and 8 at the New Ocean 
House, Sw ampscott, were Gove Ham- 
bidge of FAO, Olive Berry of Sim- 
plicity Patterns, Louise Fernandez of 
New York Univ ersity, John Furbay of 
Air World Education, Trans World 
Airlines, Inc., and Mildred Horton, 
executive secretary of AHEA. 

More than 300 Massachusetts 
school lunch workers attended the 
2ist Annual School Lunch Institute, 
conducted at State Teachers College, 
Fitchburg, from July 18 to 22 by the 
vocational division of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Education 
in co-operation with the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Health. 

The Summer School for House- 
hold Arts, Practical Art, Trade and 
Industrial Teachers conducted at 
State Teachers College, Fitchburg, by 
the vocation division of the Massachu- 
setts Department of Education from 
June 27 through July 15 was attended 
by more than 275 teachers. 

May C. Turner, who had been 
at Framingham State Teachers Col- 
lege since 1933 and head of the home 
since 
retired in September. She and her 
sister, Edythe Turner, former home 
demonstration agent in Montgomery 
County in Maryland, will make their 
home at Park Hampshire Apartments, 
Apt. 102, 1913 Fox Street, Hyatts- 
ville. Maryland. 


economics department 
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Visiting professors at the Sim- 
mons College summer session included 
Henrietta Fleck of New York Uni- 
versity; Mary Wylie of the University 
of Cincinnati; Ruth Gauger of Syra- 
cuse University; and Mrs. Esther 
Mason Young, formerly of Temple 
University. 

MINNESOTA. Ina B. Rowe, ex- 
tension nutritionist at the University 
of Minnesota since 1939, retired on 
June 30. 

MONTANA. Bethine Bigej, who 
has been teaching at Missoula County 
High School, will teach Mrs. Marjorie 
Paisley’s classes at Montana State 
College while she is on an Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration 
assignment in Lima, Peru. 

Patricia Smith is dietitian-manager 
of the new men’s dormitory at Mon- 
tana State College, which houses over 
600 students; and Ragnhild Edward- 
son, a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota, is the assistant dietitian- 
manager. Barbara Child, a graduate 
of the University of Massachusetts, is 
dietitian-manager of the new women’s 
dormitory, which houses about 300 
women. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. The Wil- 
liamson-Babb Home Demonstra- 
tion Scholarship of $150 was 
awarded last spring by the Rocking- 
ham County Home Demonstration 
Council to Barbara L. Rawding, a 
junior home economics major at the 
University of New Hampshire. With 
the objective of encouraging Rocking- 
ham County girls to enter extension 
work as a profession, the scholarship 
was established last year in honor of 
the late Daisy Deane Williamson, 
state home demonstration leader from 
1920 to 1942, and Mrs. Anita Babb, 
Rockingham County home demonstra- 
tion agent from 1934 to 1943, who 
has been hospitalized as a result of 
an injury. 

NEW JERSEY. “Management 
Means Peace of Mind™ wil! be the 
theme of the meeting of the National 
Association of Vocational Homemak- 
ing Teachers in Atlantic City on 
December 6. 

Speakers scheduled include Hen- 
rietta Fleck of New York University, 
who will discuss “Mind Your Own 
Management”; J. Margaret Warner, 
health officer of the Burlington (New 
Jersey ) City Health Department, “Man- 
age Your Own Mind”; and Treva C 
Kauffman, 
home economics education in New 
York State, “Manage Your Own Job.” 


associate supervisor of 


Mrs. Anna K. Schneider, vocational 
homemaking teacher of Toms River, 
will be chairman of the meeting. 

Marghetta Jebsen, home agent in 
Bergen County for the past 11 years, 
died in Hackensack Hospital on 
May 16. She was in charge of the 
clothing and human relations pro- 
grams in the County Extension 
Service. Before joining the New 
Jersey staff, she hed been a home 
agent in Carroll and Green Counties 
in lowa. 

A former president of the New 
Jersey Home Agents’ Association, Miss 
Jebsen was honored in November 1952 
as New Jersey's outstanding home 
agent of the year by the National 
Home Demonstration Agents’ Associ- 
ation, of which she was a former 
vice-president. She was recording sec- 
retary of the N. J. Home Economics 
and a member of its 
executive board. 

NORTH DAKOTA, The annual 
state conference for vocational home- 
making teachers in North Dakota, an 
in-service training program sponsored 
by the State Board of Vocational 
Education, was held in Fargo from 
August 22 to 26. Part of the five- 
day program was a demonstration of 


Association 


a short method of clothing construc- 
tion by Mrs. Betty Huston Forman of 
Kansas City, Missouri. The teachers 
constructed a simple blouse and skirt 
in workshop sessions. 

The Nerth Dakota Homemakers 
Council, homemakers 
club members throughout the state, 


representing 


has been accepted into membership 
in the Associated Country Women of 
the World 

Minnie Anderson has resigned as 
chairman of clothing and textiles at 
the North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege 

OHIO. The first two Ohio Home 
Economics Association scholarships 
for Ohio high school seniors or first- 
year college students planning to 
major in home economics in an Ohio 
college or university were awarded 
to Joac Falatek of Cleveland and 
Sally Edgington of Forest. This 
scholarship project grew from a 
recommendation made by one of the 
county associations. Because of the 
increasing need for home economists, 
the state Association hopes to make 
these scholarships a long-term project 
and that they will recruit capable 
girls, as well as publicize the profes- 
sion. Each scholarship has a total 


value of $400. The first $200 is paid 
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during the student's freshman year; 
the second $200 during her sopho- 
more year. The applicants are judged 
on the basis of their scholarship, 
character, financial need, and extra- 
curricular activities. 

Marie M. Dirks, formerly of Illinois 
State Normal University, became pro- 
fessor of home economics and chair- 
man of the division of home eco- 
nomics education at Ohio State 
University on October 1. She suc- 
ceeds Dr. Dorothy D. Scott, now 
director of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at the University. 

Also effective as of October 1 were 
appointments at OSU of Dr. D. Lois 
Gilmore to the newly created post 
of associate director of the School of 
Home Economics and Lucile B. Alex- 
ander to that of assistant director. 
Dr. Gilmore has been a member of 
the School's faculty since 1949; Miss 
Alexander has served as guidance co- 
ordinator since 1946. 

Dr. Mary M. Wylie of New Kens- 
ington, Pennsylvania, became associ- 
ate professor of home economics 
education in the University of Cin- 
cinnati’s College of Home Economics 
this fall. She received a doctor of 
education degree in June from Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and 
formerly taught at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio; Hunter College; the 
University of Tennessee; and Pennsyl- 
vania State University, as well as in 
high schools in Amold, Galeton, and 
Jeanette, Pennsylvania. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Alice Rosen- 
berger retired on July 1 as dean of 
the division of home economics at 
South Dakota State College. She will 
continue on the staff as professor 
of textiles and clothing. Dr. Frances 
Hettler, who joined the staff as head 
of foods and nutrition in 1953, has 
succeeded Miss Rosenberger as dean. 

New home economics staff members 
at South Dakota State College in- 
clude: Dr. Lilyan Galbraith, re- 
cently head of the home economics 
department at Western Michigan 
College, as professor and head of the 
department of home economics edu- 
cation; Zera Colburn, formerly su- 
pervisor of student teachers in home 
economics at Madison (South Dakota ) 
High School, instructor in foods and 
nutrition; and Mrs. Elaine Lucksing- 
er, who did graduate work at lowa 
State College during the past year, 
home management house adviser and 
assistant professor teaching household 
equipment. Mrs. Lucksinger has suc- 
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ceeded Mrs. Elizabeth Pfautz, who 
retired in July. 

Nellie McLoughlin has returned as 
state home demonstration leader after 
having been on sabbatical leave for 
graduate work at Columbia University. 

Marjorie Moe, former Watertown 
High School teacher, became assistant 
extension editor in South Dakota on 
July 1. 

New home demonstration agents in 
the state are: Marlys Dahl in Roberts 
County and Geraldine Mongold in 
Hamlin County. 

TENNESSEE. Twenty-four women, 
representing 13 states, were members 
of the Foreign Study Craft Course 
offered last summer by the University 
of Tennessee's College of Home Eco- 
nomics. Marian GCG. Heard was the 
instructor for this group studying the 
crafts of Scandinavia. Leaving New 
York by air on July 20, the group 
had a few days of sight-seeing in 
London before flying on to Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, and Denmark and 
then a few days in Paris before the 
return flight on August 26. The group 
was able to include in its itinerary the 
international exhibition of housing, 
architecture, industrial design, home 
furnishings, and crafts at Helsingborg, 
Sweden. 

UTAH. “Enrich Your Future 
Through Advanced Study” was the 
subject discussed by Frances Scudder 
of the U.S. Extension Service as guest 
speaker at the Utah Home Economics 
Association's dinner meeting held in 
October in connection with the Utah 
Education Association's fall conven- 
tion. Mrs. Beatrice Tanalian, presi- 
dent-elect, reviewed the year's pro- 
gram of work, the theme of which 
is “Preserve and Share the Heritage 
of the American Family.” 

“Curriculum Development” was 
the theme of the annual state confer- 
ence of homemaking teachers from 
June 7 to 12. The visiting leader was 
Ivol Spafford. Special leaders from 
business, health, and extension brought 
new developments in their areas to 
the teachers. Dr. Spafford remained 
as a special leader for a three-week 
workshop in curriculum at the Uni- 
versity of Utah, at which experienced 
homemaking teachers worked on a 
new course-of-study guide. 

“Family Relationships” as taught 
in the secondary schools was the 
theme of the annual fall convention 
of the Utah Education Association, 
attended by some 300 home econ- 
omists. Mrs. Verna Hitchcock of the 
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University of Wyoming was the main 
speaker, and a panel of teachers dis- 
cussed problems she brought out. 

A conference of supervisors of 
student-teachers from the University 
of Utah, Utah Agricultural College, 
and Brigham Young University was 
held at Brigham Young University in 
August. Eileen Erickson, state director 
of home economics education, Vir- 
ginia Poulson of Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, and Lila Canovan of the 
University of Utah directed the con- 
ference in the clarification and organi- 
zation of the teaching procedures of 
the state. 

“Family Centered Home Eco- 
nomics” was the theme of a confer- 
ence on higher education held at 
Brigham Young University on Sep- 
tember 15 and 16 and theme of a 
talk by Blaine Porter of the University 
at the dinner meeting. Una Vermillion 
of Utah State Agricultural College 
discussed “What Students Eat, When 
and Where,” and Marion Pfund of 
the University led a panel of staff 
members from the various schools of 
higher education in the state in dis- 
cussing the college homemaking cur- 
riculum from the standpoint of family- 
centered teaching. 

“Good Nutrition by Good Daily 
Food Plans” was the theme of the 
exhibit planned by Mrs. Hazel Stevens 
and her committee for the educational 
booth that the Utah Nutrition Council 
planned, set up, and manned again 
this year at the Utah State Fair. 

Speakers and their topics at the 
Farm and Home Institute spon- 
sored at Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege on July 14 and 15 by the Exten- 
sion Service in co-operation with the 
School of Home and Family Living, 
included Frank L. Tueton of the 
Agricultural Research Administration, 
who discussed “New Uses for Agri- 
cultural Products”; Wheeler McMillen, 
editor of the Farm Journal, “The 
American Farmer, His Problems and 
Possibilities”; and Frances Scudder of 
the U.S. Extension Service, “Home- 
making Is Our Profession.” Florence 
Gilmore of the College and Theta 
Johnson, extension clothing specialist, 
demonstrated “Newer Fabrics” and 
“Dressing for the Occasion.” 

“Working Together as a Family,” 
theme of the annual Adult Leaders 
Training School held October 3 to 6 
at Utah State Agricultural College, 
was discussed by Edward V. Pope of 
the U.S. Extension Service and Don 
Carter and Una Vermillion of the staf. 
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Mrs. Ethelyn Oliver Greaves, 
dean of the School of Home and 
Family Living at Utah State Agricul- 
tural College, died on July 16. She 
joined the staff on July 1, 1946 as 
dean of home economics and head of 
the department of foods and nutrition. 
Dr. Greaves was associate state direc- 
tor in Utah for the Farm Security 
Administration from 1936 to 1937 
and state director from 1937 to 1945. 
During her last two years with FSA, 
she also served as acting division 
director for Utah, Idaho, Nevada, 
California, and Arizona. From 1945 
to 1946 she was director of home 
economics at the University of Utah. 

She was co-author with her hus- 
band of two college textbooks on 
bacteriology and herself was the 
author of articles on food and nutri- 
tion in technical journals. 

Dean Greaves had established a 
$100 annual scholarship fund at 
USAC in honor of her late husband, 
Joseph Eames Greaves, a leader and 
scientist at the College for 47 years. 
It is called the “Drs. Joseph E., 
Ethelyn O., Greaves Memorial Schol- 
arship Fund.” The Utah Home Eco- 
nomics Association has donated $100 
to this fund in appreciation of Dr. 
Greaves’ long service to the Associa- 
tion. 

Helen Cowley, head of home eco- 
nomics education at USAC since 1947, 
resigned to accept a position at Buffalo 
State Teacher's College (New York). 

Wineta Wittler, recently head of 
the department of home management 
at USAC, has assumed her new duties 
as head of Extension Service home 
economics programs at the University 
of Nevada. 

Dr. Bruce Gardner resigned as 
head of the department of child de- 
velopment at USAC to accept a posi- 
tion on the child development staff at 
Iowa State College. 

Dr. Blaine Porter, recently of 
Iowa State College, is now head of 
the child development department at 
Brigham Young University. 

Dr. Martha Richardson, former 
acting head of the home economics 
department at the University of Utah, 
is doing research with the Clothing 
and Housing Research Branch of the 
Agricultural Research Service at Belts- 
ville, Maryland. 

VERMONT. Florance B. King, 
chairman of the department of home 
economics at the University of Ver- 
mont for the past 15 years, retired in 
June. Prior to joining the staff of 
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the University, she was chief of the 
food utilization section at the then 
Bureau of Home Economics of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and a 
former staff member at Iowa State 
College, Indiana University, and the 
University of Chicago. Dr. King is 
living in College Park, Maryland, and 
lecturing part time in foods at the 
University of Maryland. 

Mrs. Virginia Trotter, recently on 
the University of Nebraska staff, is 
Dr. King’s successor at the University 
of Vermont. 

Helen Finnegan, supervisor of 
homemaking education in Vermont for 
five years, has returned to her home 
in Toronto to continue in homemaking 
education by teaching in Etobicoke 
High School. 

Mrs. Lois Soule, formerly a home 
demonstration agent in Grand Isle 
County, is a new clothing specialist in 
the Extension Service. 

VIRGINIA. Ruth Crabtree, a 
former home economics teacher in 
Ceres, Virginia, is now school lunch 
supervisor for southwest Virginia. 

Beth Jordan, formerly supervising 
teacher educator at Radford, has been 
appointed supervisor of home eco- 
nomics education for southwest Vir- 
ginia to succeed Mrs. Elizabeth Cole 
Moss, who resigned to devote her 
time to homemaking. 

Mrs. Rowena Briell Hopper re- 
signed as home economics supervisor 
for Tidewater Virginia to become 
school lunch supervisor for Henrico 
County. She has been succeeded by 
Hazel Withoite, who has been trans- 
ferred from the central Virginia dis- 
trict. 

Mary Morgan of Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute became Mrs. Logan 
Osterndorf on July 30. She is con- 
tinuing her teaching. 

WISCONSIN. New staff members 
at the University of Wisconsin in- 
clude: Elizabeth White, who has 
her M.A. from Columbia University, 
instructor in child development; Max- 
ine Hart, M.S. University of Wiscon- 
sin, extension specialist in foods and 
nutrition; and Lenore Landry, MS. 
University of Wisconsin, extension 
specialist in clothing and textiles. New 
teaching assistants include Joy Belle 
Kelley, clothing and textiles; Ruth 
Ameden, child development; and 
Eleanor Halter, institution manage- 
ment. New research assistants include 
Virginia Vivian, foods and nutrition, 
and Betty Williams and Sara Steele, 
housing and family economics. 
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Mathilda Vandenbergh has re- 
turned to the University of Wisconsin 
after a year of study in Sweden. 

Dr. Helen Parsons of the Uni- 
versity participated in the Gordon Re- 
search Conference on Vitamins and 
Metabolism at Colby Junior College, 
New London, New Hampshire, in 
August. 

The Stout Institute became Stout 
State College on July 1. It now 
functions under the State Board of 
Regents in charge of all state colleges. 
The College has increased the number 
of cadet teaching centers to 17 for 
1955-56. 

“Stout Keeps Pace with the 
Changing World” was the theme 
of a daily radio program sponsored 
by the Stout State College summer 
session class in Home Economics on 
Radio and TV. 

Barbara Brown, a senicr in Stout 
State College, was selected as Wiscon- 
sin’s 1955 Alice in Dairyland, a state 
honor and a position which carries 
responsibilities as a representative of 
Wisconsin's Dairyland. 

WYOMING. Dr. Elmer M. 
Knowles has been appointed associ- 
ate professor of child development 
and family relations at the University 
of Wyoming. He will divide his time 
between teaching, research, and work 
with adult groups over the state. 

Barbara Manthey, instructor in 
foods and nutrition at the University 
of Wyoming, was in Washington, 
D.C., in August working with Evelyn 
Blanchard, nutritionist in the Federal 
Extension Service, on the final report 
of a dietary survey made in Albany 
County co-operatively between the 
resident and extension staffs. 

Mrs. Myrtle M. Gillespie was ap- 
pointed assistant state supervisor of 
homemaking education on July 1. She 
will serve as state adviser of the 
Wyoming Association of Future Home- 
makers of America. 

New home demonstration agents 
in the state are Margaret McKinstry, 
Natrona County; Patricia Kay, 
Campbell County; Gwen Elsom, At- 
large; and Caroline Roberts, At- 
large. 

Myrtle Bang, home demonstration 
agent in Lincoln County, received a 
scholarship from the National 4-H 
Club Foundation and the Sears- 
Roebuck Foundation that enabled her 
to attend the six-week national ex- 
tension workshop in “Human Relations 
and Development” at Cornell Uni- 
versity in Jaly and August 
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of 1955 in the traveling exhibit 
“Schoolroom Progress U.S.A.” has 
Singer sewing machines and tables 
as part of the equipment. The two 
railroad cars specially designed to 
house the classrooms of 1840, 1890, 


and 1955 began a three-year tour of 


the United States in September. 
“Schoolroom Progress U.S.A.” will 
dramatize the need for modern 
schoolroom facilities. 


Geriatric products specially proc- 
essed to meet the diet requirements 
of older people will be market tested 
soon. H. J. Heinz Company will then 
begin national distribution of its new 
line of geriatric foods. “Senior Foods,” 
a “first” im the food industry, are 
high in protein, calcium, and iron 
content and low in calories. The 
absence of added salt makes the 
products especially valuable to per- 
sons suffering from hypertension. Pro- 
duced after five years of research, the 
Senior Food line will be packaged 
in 8%-ounce individual portion tins. 


A three-way agitator with blades 
of soft rubber that “act on clothes 
like the flexing of human hands” is 
featured in the 1956 line of Kelvina- 
tor home laundry appliances. Kel- 
vinator believes that this agitator pro- 
vides a unique washing action that 
combines gentle treatment of clothe 
with thorough cleansing. For the fir, 
time Kelvinator washers and dryers 
are available in three colors in addi- 
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Celebrating its 20th 
anniversary this year 
is American Can Com- 
pany's home eco- 
nomics department. 
Shown here the de- 
partment’s staff (left 
to right), Marian Ab- 
bott, Elizabeth Heldt, 
Harriet Jean Anderson 
(director), and Alice 
Cronk, conducts a 
product evaluation in 
Canco’s test kitchen. 


tion to standard white: Bermuda pink, 
buttercup yellow, and spring green. 


Dorothy Ellen Jones, chairman of 
the public relations committee of the 
Ohio Home Economics Association, 
and her work as supervisor of home 
economics in Cleveland are featured 
in the fall issue of Simplicity’s Modern 
Miss. This photo story that outlines 
Miss Jones’ philosophy of teaching is 
one of many interesting and helpful 
articles in this fashion magazine for 
home economists and their students. 


Dr. George H. Berryman, head 
of the clinical investigation depart- 
ment of the Abbott Laboratories, in- 
cludes a discussion of psychosomatic 
obesity in his paper “Obesity—A Brief 
Review of the Problem,” published 
in Metabolism for November 1954. 
The chapter on psychosomatic obesity 
review: the “extranutritive” functions 
of fooa, such as social eating and 
drinking. “Much of modern obesity 
is in part a ‘spectator’ disease.” When 
food is a source of emotional “input” 
to compensate for feelings of uncer- 
tainty and failure et cetera, “to be 
obese or not to be” is determined by 
failure or success in the rational solu- 
tion of emotional problems. 


A new cookbook from Wesson Oil 
and Snowdrift is now being offered 
free to consumers. The 100-page book 
contains 300 recipes from salads and 
biscuits to main dishes and party 
foods—all using salad oil as liquid 
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shortening. For “Quicker Ways to 
Better Eating” send a Wesson label 
and your address to the Wesson Oil 
People, Box 6595, Chicago 80, 
Illinois. 

Pure carotene is the ingredient 
which gives Golden Fluffo, Procter & 
Gamble’s new all-purpose shortening, 
its distinctive golden color. Now 
available throughout a major portion 
of the country, “Golden Fluffo makes 
possible a new kind of cooking,” its 
makers say. “Pie crusts are flaky be- 
cause this new shortening does not 
lump the dough but coats each flour 
particle; cukes are higher and more 
moist because Golden Fluffo blends 
well with other baking ingredients.” 
Lydia Cooley, Procter & Gamble’s 
director of home economics, states 
that of great importance is the fact 
that it is almost impossible to over- 
mix. You can actually see when the 
ingredients are blended. This quality 
is particularly valuable to the novice 
cook. 


Janice Mellinger, who received her 
B.S. in 1955 from Iowa State College, 
joined the staff of the home economics 
department at Procter & Gamble on 
August 1. 


A special color service is now 
available to all Youngstown Kitchens’ 
dealers and customers. Mayna Adams, 
known professionally as Diana Young, 
joined the Youngstown staff as color 
stylist in January of this year. In 
addition to creating the color schemes 
in Youngstown’s new decorating 
booklet, Diana Young also helps 
solve customers’ kitchen decorating 
problems. After a dealer's approval 
of a decorating problem, requests 
for decorating service may be mailed 
to Diana Young, color stylist, Youngs- 
town Kitchens, Empire State Build- 
ing, New York 1, New York. 


Scientific background informa- 
tion to aid teachers in presenting 
hygiene and health units will be 
found in a manual, “How Times Have 
Changed,” available from Tampax 
Incorporated. Also provided is a less 
technical booklet to be given to stu- 
dents entitled “It's Natural—It's Nor- 
mal.” To obtain the number of 
copies needed for a teaching unit, 
write to Tampax Incorporated, 161 
East Forty-Second Street, New York 
17, New York. 
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This baking 
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project helps make Christmas merry! 


CHRISTMAS GIFT CAKE and WINTER WONDERLAND CAKE 
Prepare pans. Rub with Crisco or line bottoms with heavy waxed paper. 


CRISCO’S HOLIDAY CAKES 


Your students will really enjoy “showing off” their baking 
skill with these two Crisco cakes. They're perfect for the 
holiday season . . . for Christmas dinner, parties or when 
friends drop in. And, with these quick ‘n easy Crisco recipes, 
even beginners can be sure of professional results. For cakes 
made with pure, all-vegetable Crisco come out wonderfully 
light, rich and moist . . . and high as can be! 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFT CAKE 
Use Christmas 
tree cokepan. 


WINTER WONDERLAND 
CAKE 
Use two 9" pans 
deep) 


DECORATIONS: 


FLUFFY ICING— For Christmas Gift 
Cake, use one standard recipe (2 
egg whites) 


7-minute frosting 


Measure into 


mixing bowl, Sugor 

and blend Crisco 
thoroughly for Salt 

2 mins. Double-acting 


Milk 


Sifted Cake Flour 


boking powder 


1% cups 
1 cup 
cup 

1 tsp. 


2% tsps. 
cup 


For Winter Wonderland Cake, use 


24 cups 14 times the recipe 

1% cups 

% op CHRISTMAS GIFT CAKE—Sct aside 

1 tap. some white icing. Tint remaining 
icing pale green and frost cake 

3% tsps. With white icing, draw tnmmuing 

% cup Trim with gumdrops 


Add and blend Milk 
for 2 mins. Eggs 
Vanilla 


cup 
2 
1 tsp. 


Stir coke charms into 
botter. Pour into pon 


cup WINTER WONDERLAND 
3 Frost layers. Tint enough icing 
1 tsp deep pink to cover cupcake. Mark 
“face” on a marshmallow with 
melted chocolate and candy. At 
tach Santa “body” with toothpick 


Use for two layers, plus 
one cupcake for Santa 


Plage on cake. Attach gumdrop 


Boking temperca-| Backing time 


ture 350°F. | 


TO HELP YOU PLAN A DECEMBER 
CAKE-BAKING LESSON — Send today 
for free reprints of this ad—avail- 
able for distribution to students 


Write Crisco, Box 296 C4, Cincin- 
nati |, Ohio, specifying quantity 
needed 


Peres 


Wasuineton Cc. 


About 40 mins 


— 


| 


hat; decorate with white icing and 
small gumdrop. Draw beard with 
white icing 


About 35 mins. 
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. how PET Evaporated Milk 


makes Fiunpkin Pee 


best of all 


me 
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Golden-brown, smooth as cream, a perfect blend of 
pumpkin and spice ...that’s Pumpkin Pie made from 
this famous Pet Milk recipe. No other form of milk, 


Pumphin Pee 


% cup brown suger 1% cups cooked or 


no other recipe, can ever give such perfect results so 1 Tablespoon flour canned pumpkin 

= easily, so economically. Ya teaspoon salt 1% cups Pet Evapo- 
\ 2\4 teaspoons pump- rated Milk 

Double-rich Pet Milk blends so smoothly with the bin gle egies 1 slightly beaten egg 


other ingredients, to make a pie with the creamiest 
texture, the richest pumpkin-and-spice flavor... 


it's a streamlined recipe, since Pet Milk —twice as 
rich in cream as ordinary milk —takes the place of 
butter or cream and makes a rich pumpkin pie with 
only one egg... 


2 tablespoons dark molasses 


Mix in a bow! the brown sugar, flour, salt, and 
pumpkin pie spice. Add pumpkin, 
milk, egg ond molasses. Stir until 
smooth. Pour into a 9-inch pie 
pon lined with unboked postry. 
and ingredient costs are lower, for Pet Milk costs Bake on center rock of 375 oven 
much less than cream—costs less generally than any (high moderate) about 45 min- 
other form of milk. utes, or until firm. 
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